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The editors of the American Journal of Philology record with 
sorrow the death of Hermann Collitz, a codperating editor of 
the Journal from 1920 to 1935, and one of the most eminent 
scholars of our time. Collitz was born on Feb. 4, 1855, in the 
village of Bleckede, in the German province of Hanover. His 
schooling, begun in his native village and continued at the 
Johanneum in Liineburg, had from the outset as its chief aim 
proficiency in the traditional disciplines of Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics, to which was added more or less instruction in 
French and English, while German, both High and Low, was 
left to the home and the playground. Our future linguist proved 
an apt pupil, and, not content with the tongues he knew already, 
taught himself Sanskrit before entering the University of 
Gottingen in the autumn of 1875. At Gottingen he began with 
classical philology, but gradually, under the influence of August 
Fick, he widened the scope of his studies until he had taken for 
his province all the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group. His doctor’s dissertation (published in 1879) 
was entitled Die Entstehung der indo-iranischen Palatalrethe. 
After winning his degree at Gottingen he went to Berlin, where 
he had spent a semester in 1878, and there pursued his studies 
and investigations until 1883, on a research Fellowship (to 
speak in American terms). It was during his Berlin period that 
he began the task of editing the Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialektinschriften, a task not to be completed until 1915. He 
left Berlin in 1883 to succeed the famous linguist Karl Verner 
on the library staff of the University of Halle. He held this 
post for three years; in his third year he served the University, 
besides, as Privatdozent in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 
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In the year 1886 Collitz came to this country in response to 
a call from Bryn Mawr College, an institution then only six 
years old but already famous for the distinction of its staff. 
Here Collitz taught for 21 years, first as Associate Professor of 
German, afterwards as Professor of German and Comparative 
Philology. He left Bryn Mawr in 1907 to take the chair of 
Germanic Philology in the Johns Hopkins University, a post 
which he held until 1927, when he retired from active service and 
became Professor emeritus. He died suddenly on the evening of 
May 13, 1935, at his home in Baltimore. 

From the beginning of his professional career Collitz was 
recognized as a leader, and with the years his reputation as 
savant and investigator steadily grew. In 1904 he shared with 
Eduard Sievers the honor of representing Germanic Philology 
at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, and in 1916 the 
University of Chicago bestowed upon him the degree of L. H. D., 
honoris causa. Upon the organization of the Linguistic Society 
of America in December, 1924, he was chosen as the first presi- 
dent of the Society, a fitting recognition of his primacy among 
American linguists. He also served, in 1925, as president of 
the Modern Language Association of America. Volume XXVIII 
of the Journal of English and Germanic Philology (the volume 
for 1929) was dedicated to him, to signalize his 20th year of 
service as codperating editor of that periodical. In 1930, on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday, a group of his pupils and friends 
presented to him a volume of 331 pages, entitled Studies in 
Honor of Hermann Collitz and published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. In this volume (pp. 7 to 15) is given a list of his writings, 
which include many studies of permanent value to linguistic 
science. His own researches, however, make only a part of his 
contributions. He founded the monograph series Hesperia 
(launching it with his important treatise, Das schwache Prateri- 
tum und seine Vorgeschichte) and gave freely of his learning 
and wisdom in every volume, as in his editorial work generally 
and in all his dealings with disciples and colleagues. As a man 
he was gentle, kindly and lovable. He will be missed wherever 
linguistic studies are seriously pursued, but the editors of the 
American Journal of Philology have lost in him also an associate 


and friend. 
Kemp MALONE. 
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EARLY IONIAN WRITING. 


Although everyone is aware that the Ionic alphabet employed 
special symbols for long E and long O, it is apparently not 
common knowledge that the approximate date of introduction 
of these symbols can be ascertained. The present paper argues 
that no student of early Ionian literature, and particularly no 
student of Homer, can afford to ignore the seemingly trivial 
history of these two letters. 

As the Ionic alphabetic symbols for ἡ and ὦ were not con- 
temporary inventions, they must be treated separately. 

The Northwest Semitic (presumably Phoenician) parent 
script employed a symbol, heth, from which Greek 8B was imme- 
diately derived, and gave to this the value of an aspirate. Both 
the symbol and its approximate value were accepted and pre- 
served by practically all the Greek communities when writing 
was introduced into the Hellenic world. But in the east of the 
area in which the Ionic dialect prevailed, on the Asia Minor 
coast and its immediately adjacent islands, no isolable aspirate, 
no true “h” existed. Hence while the Semitic letter heth was 
probably called heta quite correctly by most of the Greeks, just 
as beth was called beta, it could only have been called ’eta by 
these Ionians; and on the normal acrophonic principle the 
symbol, which could not stand for “h” in Ionia, should have 
obtained the value of an “e”. As the Greek ear could dis- 
tinguish at least two qualities of the E-vowel in the spoken 
language, it was inevitable that the symbol E should be assigned 
to one and 4 to the other of these. 

We may infer, in passing, that the Phoenician alphabet did 
not enter Greece exclusively through Ionia, since otherwise heta 
by becoming ’eta would have been lost as a symbol for “h” to 
the rest of the Greek-speaking world. We may also infer that 
the supplementary (so-called non-Phoenician) symbols ? and 
X were of Ionic invention, since the Ionians, like the other 
Greeks, could distinguish two qualities of “p” and two quali- 
ties of “k”, but unlike the other Greeks (who could indicate 
these sounds by [" and ["B, and by K and KB) they could not 
write these sounds in terms of their “h’”’-less alphabet. Hence 
a special symbol had to be invented for “ p7” in distinction to 
normal g and another for “ ἀν᾽ in distinction to normal “k”. 
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Since only the psilotic Ionians would have been thus embar- 
rassed, it must be they who invented this solution. 

It is tempting to push inference one step farther to conclude 
that the “ East Greek” usage, being Ionian, must be primary 
and hence older than the “West Greek.” In that case, the 
“ West Greek,” and Latin, usage of the symbol “ X ” must have 
been derived from the combination k‘s (X*) with the 5 dropped 
as superfluous by a people who had no other use or knowledge 
of the X-symbol. Having thus shut themselves off from using 
the symbol “ X ” as 1΄, but desiring to improve on KH, these 
“West Greeks ” seem to have seized on the next available Ionic 
symbol (Y) for their purpose. But they thereby deprived 
themselves of any symbol for the combination “ p's” and were 
thus obliged to continue in the old way, writing ?* , unless, like 
Ozolian Lokris, they chose to invent something entirely new for 
the purpose. The apparently inexplicable differences between 
the “ East Greek” and the “ West Greek” alphabets, familiar 
from every epigraphical handbook, are thus not inexplicable 
at all. 

This series of inferences cannot be invalidated ab initio by 
supposing that the Ionian cities originally accepted the Semitic 
value “h” for the heta symbol and only later sloughed it off. 
Since the alphabet does not appear in Greece until the final 
phase of the Geometric period (the late VIIIth century B.C.), 
and since no one will be anxious to maintain that the Asiatic 
Ionic dialect became psilotic at so late a period of its develop- 
ment, it follows that the Eastern Ionic cities could never have 
used 9 as “h” for the simple reason that none of their words 
contained that sound. 

Hence no Asiatic Ionic? inscription or manuscript, no matter 
what tts date, can ever have employed the letter © or H as “h.” 

The converse dogma, that every Asiatic Ionic inscription or 
manuscript, no matter what its date, must employ the specific 
symbol 4 or H for long Εἰ, is equally true. Superficially it 
might be urged that the practice could have been introduced into 


*The evidence of inscriptions shows that “ psiloticism,” or the 
absence of the aspirate, was characteristic of Miletus, Ephesus, Clazo- 
menae, Phocaea, Teos, Chios, Erythrae, and Samos; its existence is also 
implied for Halicarnassus (Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte, III, pp. 
36-37). 
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Ionian writing at some later (though, of course, still very early) 
date, since the Ionians might have arbitrarily adopted their 
neighbors’ “H ” as a vowel at any period. But this argument 
too is faulty; for the very existence of a special symbol for long 
as opposed to short E implies a luxury, not a need. Precisely 
because they had an extra symbol on their hands when the 
alphabet first came to them, the Ionians were faced with an 
original necessity either of discarding the superfluous symbol 
altogether or else finding some use for it. This dilemma would 
not recur, once a method of writing had been established. Hence 
the symbol 4 would either have been entirely missing from 
Asiatic Ionic writing or from the start have had its value as eta. 
In agreement with this is the observation that no other Greek 
alphabet ever felt the need of inventing a special symbol for 
long E (though in course of time they were all persuaded to 
accept the Ionian symbol already in use). 

The date of the introduction of the symbol for long E into 
Asiatic Ionic writing is therefore the same as the introduction 
of the alphabet itself into Ionia. Even if the exact date of this 
event be disputed, the important conclusion still holds: no Asiatic 
Ionic manuscript can ever have written ΒΕ or H for “h” or 
failed to distinguish between long E and short. 

After this y-symbol (4) had been in use for several genera- 
tions, its form was abruptly changed to H. The reason for the 
change is unknown; but the date of the event can be determined 
very closely. There is a considerable accumulation of archaic 
(sixth century B.C.) statuary from Milesian and Samian terri- 
tory, and nearly a dozen of these pieces bear dedicatory inscrip- 
tions.” As the statues can be placed in chronological sequence 
by their style, the inscriptions can be arranged in historical 
order. Fragments of the reliefs of column drums from the 
Artemisium at Ephesus, with remains of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of Croesus of Lydia, introduce a fixed point into this series, 
further strengthened by more or less certain historical identifica- 
tions of some of the dedicators of the other statuary, notably the 
equation of the Aeakes of one of the Samian dedications * with 


? The Milesian material: Pryce, Catalogue of Sculpture in the Dept. 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, I, 1: B 273, 
B 278, B 281, with facsimiles of the inscriptions Figs. 166, 168, 170, 172. 
The Samian material: Buschor, Alt-Samische Standbilder (1934). 

" Athenische Mitteilungen, XXXI (1906), pp. 152-153. 
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the Aiakes of Herodotus. In addition, the progress of sculp- 
tural archaeology has been sufficient to lend very considerable 
credibility to Buschor’s attempts to assign absolute dates to the 
Samian statues on purely stylistic grounds. Combining this 
evidence, it becomes apparent that the open form of H can be 
traced back in Ionia to about 570 B. C., before which the closed 
form © is alone in use.> With either form the value of the 
symbol is, of course, invariably η. 

The case for 2 is entirely different. The specific symbol can 
be traced back only so far as the first quarter of the sixth century 
B.C. In the few Ionic writings earlier than 570 B.C. we find 
the symbol “O” used indifferently for the short and the long 
form of the vowel. The distinction between ε and ἡ is therefore 
primary but accidental, while the distinction between o and ὦ 
is subsequent and deliberate, due to reasoning by analogy. 
Hence H has its immemorial (Semitic) position in the standard 
Greek alphabet while 2 as a newcomer must trail along at the 
very end of the series, after the three Ionic symbols Φ, X, Ψ, 
which are already present in our earliest inscriptions. 

In the famous Abu-Simbel graffiti of the Greek mercenaries 
of Psammetichus II we possess a dated document of 589 B.C. 
which I venture to reproduce once again in Figure 1, since all 
of its epigraphic content is seldom squeezed out of it. The date 
was finally fixed by the discovery of the sarcophagus of Pedi- 
samtawi (the “Potasimto” of line 4) with the pertinent 
information that he was a leader of mercenaries for the second, 
not the first, Psammetichus.® Although there are among the 
writers of these inscriptions natives of such purely Ionic cities 
as Teos and Colophon, and though the author of the chief 
memorial also employs the Ionic script, there is no use of 2. 
We can only conclude that a separate symbol for long O was not 
in current use in 589 B. C. 

But the inscribed potsherds from Naucratis show abundant 


* Herodotus, II, 182; III, 39; ete. The Thales, son of Orion (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Sc., I, 1, Β 281) can hardly be the famous philosopher, since 
the latter is called son of Examyas by Diogenes Laertius. 

* Cf. the study of this problem in Ath. Mitt., XXXI (1906), pp. 154 ff. 
by Curtius who, with the somewhat less extensive material then avail- 
able, reached much the same conclusion for the date. 

°M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 4. 
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use of the new symbol. Here it seems to have escaped even the 
archaeologists that the most important collection of these Nau- 
cratite inscriptions can be dated to a perfectly definite span of 
years. Herodotus writes: 

Amasis gave to the Greeks who arrived in Egypt the town of 
Naucratis to inhabit, while to those who did not choose to live 


there but to carry on oversea trade he gave locations for setting 
up altars and precincts to the gods.... And the Aeginetans 
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Fig. 1. Inscriptions at Abu-Simbel (from Roehl’s Imagines). 


founded one of their own apart, a precinct of Zeus, and the 
Samians another one, of Hera, and the Milesians one of Apollo 
(II, 178). 


In the days when it was still fashionable to be wiser than our 
sources, it was repeatedly pointed out that excavation had 
established that the Greek settlement dated back to the reign of 
Psammetichus I (651-610 B. C.), that the foundation date could 
not be later than 625 B. C., and that Herodotus must accordingly 
have been wrong in crediting its foundation to Amasis (570-526 
B.C.). Yet the obvious truth of the matter is that Herodotus 
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does not say that Naucratis was founded by Amasis, but that this 
king settled certain Greeks there and gave others the necessary 
ground for constructing sanctuaries. The Milesians dedicated 
their precinct to Apollo; and this very plot of ground was found, 
excavated, and indisputably identified by Flinders Petrie in 
1884.7 Within the precinct there were scattered remains of the 
architecture of two successive temples, and a trench was uncov- 
ered yielding masses of broken vases with dedicatory inscriptions 
to the Milesian Apollo. The technique of archaeological dis- 
covery was at that time in the making. Hence Petrie, and after 
him E. A. Gardner, could come to the conclusion that the first 
temple dated from the seventh century B.C., the second was 
contemporary with the Erechtheum at Athens and hence from 
the end of the fifth century B. C., while the vases in the trench 
formed a stratified deposit in precise and datable sequence. All 
three of these conclusions were erroneous. 

The first temple actually dates* from the early years of 
Amasis’ reign (i.e., 570-560 B.C.), the second temple dates ὃ 
just after the Persian occupation of Egypt (i.e., 520-510 B.C.), 
and the contents of the trench are a miscellaneous dump of 
discarded dedications all thrown in and buried at one time.” 
The earlier temple therefore exactly confirms Herodotus, who in 
turn makes it very unlikely that there was any Apollo precinct 
and hence any buriable dedication earlier than 569 B.C. The 
date of the second temple shows that it was the Persians who 
destroyed the first temple,—as of course they would have done, 
since the Greeks had come into Egypt both as traders dependent 
on Egyptian protection and as mercenaries paid for keeping the 
armed foreigner out of the country and so must have espoused 
the native cause against the Persian.*t The situation at Nau- 
cratis is precisely parallel to that at Athens fifty years later, 
when the Persians sacked the Acropolis and the Athenians 
returning thereafter gave their ruined dedications pious burial 


τ Egypt Exploration Fund, Third Memoir = Naukratis: Part I. 

® Brit, Mus. Cat. Sc., I, 1 (Pryce), p. 171. 

®Ibid., p. 176, with the reference to Dinsmoor’s original observation 
of the true date. 

10 Τ is impossible to imagine how a stratified trenchful of dedications 
could have formed in front of a temple. 

11 As Herodotus expressly says,—oi ἐπίκουροι οἱ τοῦ Αἰγυπτίου (se. 
Amasis) ἐόντες ἄνδρες “Ἕλληνές re καὶ Κᾶρες (III, 11). 
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within the precinct where they had originally been offered. The 
potiery trench in Apollo’s precinct at Naucratis is therefore 
“ Perserschutt” (to use the argot of the profession). Its con- 
tents were all dedicated between 569 and 525 B.C. and all 
buried in haphazard confusion about 520 B. C. when the Greeks 
of Egypt had made their peace with the Persian conqueror and 
were permitted to rebuild and reinhabit Naucratis. Thus the 
Apollo dedications all fall within a period of 44 years, and the 
numerical majority of them should belong to the third quarter 
of the sixth century. The epigraphic importance of such a 
closed and dated deposit is obvious. 

What evidence accrues for H and 2? In these inscriptions 
the open form H almost completely displaces the older closed 
form; and this fact alone dates the trench, if any still be 
skeptical. Only once or twice is “O” written for the long 
vowel; elsewhere 2 is consistently employed. The inference is 
unavoidable that if 2 is unknown among the Ionic mercenaries 
of Egypt in 589 B. C. (teste Abu-Simbel), while on the contrary 
the older usage of “O” for 2 is all but unknown among the 
Ionic traders of Egypt between 569 and 525 B.C. (teste the 
Apollo trench at Naucratis), the Ionians in Egypt began using 
the new symbol during the second quarter of the century. It can 
hardly, therefore, have been invented in the Ionian mother- 
country much before 575 B.C. The introduction of the new 
symbol thus coincides almost exactly with the change in form 
from the closed to the open eta, though the occurrence of ΒΗ 
and 2 in the same inscription 7? shows that a slight priority 
belongs to the omega. 

We must conclude that any Asiatic Ionic manuscript later 
than the first quarter of the sixth century B.C. will employ the 
new symbol, Q. 

Elsewhere in the Greek world the use of 2, like the use of H 
for long E, came only gradually into general favor and universal 
practice. Thus at Athens H and 2 are battling still with E 
and O on inscriptions as late as the very last decade of the fifth 
century B.C. and are utterly unknown and foreign before the 
Persian Wars. 


12K. g., Brit. Mus Cat. Sc., I, 1: B281; Roehl, Inser. Graec. Anti- 
quiss., nos. 483 and 486. 
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Before tracing the literary implications of these observations 
I wish to revert to the Abu-Simbel inscriptions for some further 
information on early writing. 
The third grafito in the series (Figure 1) can only be 
transliterated : 
Τήλεφός μ᾽ ἔγραφε ὃ Ἴαλυσιο. . . 


even though this reading leads to the strange assumption that 
the soldier Telephos used one and the same symbol for L and 
for G and another symbol (@) indifferently for long Εἰ and for 
H. Such a state of affairs is possible only where a script has 
been hybridised. No alphabet would deliberately start out with 
a pair of indistinguishable symbols for unrelated sounds. In 
Athens, in the fifth century, precisely the same confusion 
reigned. If we find the symbol A in an Attic inscription of 
that period we must look at once whether we find ἡ or Γ 
elsewhere in the writing. If | exists, A must be read “G”; 
while if Γ exists, A must be read “L”. The former follows 
the old native Attic, the latter the imported Ionic tradition. 
Both cannot co-exist for long: the newcomer must oust his 
rival or himself succumb. Similarly at Athens H may represent 
the aspirate or it may represent 7; that it should represent 
both or either of these indiscriminately would be an unen- 
durable and therefore unenduring condition. This parallel will 
give us the clue to the trouble besetting Telephos the Ialysian 
at Abu-Simbel. Obviously the use of Ε as 7 is in the Ionic 
tradition; hence © for “h” must be the older native Rhodian 
usage, just as / for G@ is attested in Ionic while the same 
sign is used for L in old-Rhodian, as inscriptions prove.’* There 
is then no puzzle here. 

But philologists have been badly puzzled by a phenomenon 
occurring in another of the Abu-Simbel graffiti (not shown in 
Figure 1), where some speaker of Doric has unmistakably 
written HEAace where grammar and phonology demand ἤλασε 
(τὸν στρατόν). Similarly HE has turned up for ji, “I am,” 
on a grave inscription in Thera.** There is only one reasonable 
or even possible explanation of this phenomenon; yet I am not 
aware that it has been given, though Gustav Meyer in his 


18 Att. Mitt., XVI (1891), p. 113; Roehl, 1. 6. 4., no. 473. 
*7. G., XII, 3, no. 769: ABpwvos neue. 
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Griechische Grammatik (3rd ed., § 486?) correctly saw that the 
combination HE must somehow be read as η. His advice has 
been little heeded by epigraphists. 

A Rhodian or Theran or any other Greek whose alphabet was 
passing through a period of Ionicisation could scarcely fail to 
be restive under the awkward ambiguity involving such crucial 
letters as H and E. The Rhodian could perhaps do nothing to 
indicate whether he meant L or G when he wrote A; but he 
could do something to show whether © was to be read as H or 
as ΕΠ: if he meant it for E he could append an “ E” after the 
symbol,—a sort of determinative to fix it in its novel vocalic 
instead of traditional aspirate function. Hence HE is to be 
read “i.e. 7.” ΒΕΈλασε is therefore not ἕλασε nor ἠέλασε nor 
yet ἥλασε, but just what it ought to be, ἤλασε. And ΒΕ μι is not 
ἠεμί Nor évi nor yet yi, but just plain ji, “I am.” The 
philologist may rest in peace; the epigraphist should never 
have broken so rudely on his musings. 

This has admittedly been a digression. But it is intended to 
show that the classical scholar may come to some very curious 
conclusions if his epigraphical knowledge or assistance be faulty. 
And so it is with the main subject of this paper, the use of E 
and O in Ionic; for even the great Wilamowitz could write * 
with that note of half-stifled fury and superior scorn which were 
typical of the times quite as much as the man: 


Denn die Mehrdeutigkeit der Zeichen Εἰ und O, die fiir das 
Ionische genau so gilt wie fiir das Attische (was die Unbelehr- 
baren freilich immer noch nicht wissen, die bei solehen Varianten 
im Homertexte fortfahren von Atticismen zu faseln),.... 


I can only bow humbly to the storm and admit my Unbelehr- 
barkett. I believe that it is now self-evident that there must 
have been an ἡ in Ionic from the start and certain that there 
was an ὦ from about 575 B.C. Even those who do not yet see 
fit to agree that there was no alphabet at all in Ionia before 
725 B.C., no extensive use of writing before 650 B.C., and no 
adequate supply of paper and ink, and hence no books, before 
the sixth century,!°—even these must make allowance for the 


15 Sappho und Simonides, p. 84. 
16 So Th. Birt, Abriss des antiken Buchwesens, in Miiller’s Handbuch 
d. klass, Altertumswissenschaft, I, 3 (1913), p. 277: “Das 6. Jht. hat 
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history of these two symbols. We must all say that if our 
current text of Homer shows misunderstandings and misspellings 
which are rooted in the ambiguity of o, ov, and w, these mistakes, 
in order to be of Ionian origin, must antedate the year 570 B. C.; 
whereas if there are other mistakes rooted in the ambiguity of 
ε; ει, and 7, these cannot be based on an Asiatic Ionic text at all. 
It is well known that the ancient editors and commentators of 
Homer thought that they had detected such mistakes in the 
traditional text and thought that they knew the reason for 
their occurrence, giving almost precisely the same explanation 
which has just been offered. They blamed the errors on the 
μεταγραψάμενοι, the scribes who wrongly transliterated their O’s 
and ΕΒ because they were copying from a text which made no 
distinction between o, ov, and ὦ on the one hand and ε;, εἰ; and 4 
on the other. The following table exhibits typical instances of 
the various “ metagraphic ” mistakes which ancient or modern 
scholars have claimed to have detected: 


Type of Tonic (oral) first written later copied into 
error: tradition: down as: our texts as: 
for ἥγῥετο | RARRETO ἔγζετο 
ε for ev εἴνυσθαι HEMVS@A\ ἔγνυσθαι 
ει for η δηκνύμενοϑ δεικνύμενοι 
ει for ε μέξων MELON 
for ε οὐ per ΟΜ BEM HOI ov οἱ 
ou for w βῶν; ὧν BON , ON ΩΝ > οὖν 
ov for o Vosoos 
o for ov KAIROSRON μαιβοδέων 


If all of these, or some of these,—or even none of these, but 


other errors like them,—prove to be valid, then the manuscript 
from which our current text of Homer was ultimately derived 
was not written in Ionia. Furthermore, an Asiatic Ionic text, 
whether of Chios or Miletus or Smyrna or Clazomenae, would 
have to be unaspirated, whereas our current text is full of 
aspiration in conformity with Attic usage. 


also eigentlich erst eine Litteratur in Buchform gebracht.” Cf. p. 245: 
“Homers Epen sind noch ohne Buch und ohne Schrift entstanden.” 


ΒΝ 
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It is obvious whither these observations must tend—to a 
categorical defense and unescapable acceptance of the ancient 
tradition that the orally transmitted text of Homer was first 
reduced to writing in Athens in the sixth century B.C. But I 
do not wish to argue that matter here, being content to have 
shown that E and O may be fundamental factors for Early 
Ionian literature and that the facts about them have to be 
understood. It is the scholar who merely brushes such things 
aside who is truly unbelehrbar. 

Ruys CARPENTER. 

Bryn Mawr 
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CATILINE, CRASSUS, AND CAESAR. 


The suggestion that Crassus and Caesar were in some way 
implicated in the conspiracies of 66 and 63 was made in times 
contemporary with the events. It constitutes a problem that has 
been often investigated and usually answered with a firm nega- 
tive. The latest English writer on the Catilinarian conspiracies 
comes to the conclusion that Crassus and Caesar did not counte- 
nance either of the attempted coups d état,’ and his opinion is 
probably shared by most scholars today. The late Dr. Hardy,” 
it is true, comparatively recently adduced strong reasons for 
suspecting the complicity of Crassus and Caesar in the plot of 
66, but the contention of Mommsen * that they were also privy 
to the plot of 63 has failed to win support.* The question is 
worth re-opening because, in the view of the present writer, one 
important argument has not been put forward by either side. 

The aim of this paper is to show that a plausible case can be 
made out for the complicity of Crassus and Caesar in 63. The 
question of their complicity in the affair of 66 need be touched 
on only briefly as it seems to me that the arguments of John® 
and Hardy have not been convincingly refuted. In any case if 
Crassus and Caesar were concerned in the bigger affair of 63 
then a fortiort the probability of their complicity in 66 is 
enhanced. Let us study the activities of Crassus and Caesar in 
the period 66-62. 


66 B.C. 


The following facts about the first conspiracy may succinctly 
be restated. At the consular elections in the summer of 66 
P. Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla were elected but 
were unseated for the bribery by which their electoral campaign 


in Cambridge Ancient History, IX, pp. 479; 494 f. 

2 The Catilinarian Conspiracy in its Context, pp. 12f. Other scholars 
who think that Crassus and Caesar were implicated are John, Meyer, 
Mommeen, Tyrrell. Those of the opposite view include Drumann, Ihne, 
Neumann, Reid (introduction to Pro Sulla), Rice-Holmes, Strachan- 
Davidson. 

8. History of Rome, IV, p. 486. 

‘Tyrrell, The Correspondence of Cicero, 13, pp. 18 f., is an exception. 

5 In his well-known paper in Jahrb. f. class. Philol., VIII, Suppl., 1876. 
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was marked.® At the new elections Catiline,’ freshly returned 
from his misgovernment of Africa, proposed to be a candidate. 
But Volcacius Tullus, the consul presiding at the elections, after 
consulting some of the leading senators, rejected Catiline’s 
professio.® Herein Tullus was quite within his rights; and 
there is no need to assume, as a former generation of scholars 
did, that Catiline’s candidature in 66 was disallowed because a 
prosecution for maladministration of Africa was hanging over 
him. It is true that once Catiline was indicted he could no 
longer be a candidate, but it was not until 65 that he was 
formally charged. In 66 he was only threatened. Had the mere 
threat of a prosecution been sufficient to cause the rejection of 
Catiline’s professio Tullus would not have bothered to consuit 
the senate.® 

At the second elections of 66 L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus were elected. The next move was for the unseated 
candidates of the first election, Paetus and Sulla,*° and the 
disgruntled would-be candidate of the second, Catiline, to join 
with Cn. Calpurnius Piso in a plot to murder Cotta, Torquatus, 
and some of the senators on January 1, 65, seize the fasces of 
the murdered consuls, and send Piso as governor to Spain. 
Catiline apparently gave the signal for the uprising prematurely ; 
the plot leaked out and was forthwith abandoned." Suetonius 
reports that there were rumours that Crassus and Caesar were 


®°The evidence is given by Rice-Holmes, The Roman Republic, I, 
pp. 445 f. 

7Sallust, 18, places Catiline’s would-be candidature at the second 
elections; Asconius, p. 85 (Clark), at the first. For the view here 
adopted see Rice-Holmes, op. cit., p. 446. Apparently Crassus and 
Caesar were behind Catiline. Cf. Hardy, op. cit., p. 9. 

Ascon., p. 89. 

® Hardy, op. cit., p. 9; Cary, op. cit., pp. 475 f. 

7° Sulla’s complicity is nowhere specifically stated and was denied by 
his debtor Cicero (pro Sulla, passim). But it seems extremely probable 
and is implied by Livy, epit., ΟἹ. 

11 Sallust, 18, is repeating irresponsible gossip when he says that the 
plot was then postponed until February 5 and that it was on this 
second occasion that Catiline was too precipitate. 

12 Suet., Zul., 9, states his sources: M. Bibulus, the elder Curio (both 
violent optimates and accordingly biassed), Tanusius Geminus (a repu- 
table authority), a letter of Cicero’s (unfortunately not extant, but cf. 
Ascon., p. 83). 
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in this plot and Hardy argues that these rumours were well- 
founded. Now, one fact that must never be forgotten in study- 
ing the history of the period 66-62 is that Pompey’s absence but 
ultimate homecoming with a victorious and presumably devoted 
army threw its shadow over the whole course of political events 
at Rome. Crassus, in particular, Pompey’s personal enemy, had 
good reason to view the return of Pompey with apprehension. 
In the view of the present writer, every move that Crassus made 
in this period was dictated by anxiety about Pompey’s return. 
It is here suggested that Crassus only bought over Julius Caesar, 
the man of greatest resolution among the populares (as his early 
defiance of Sulla?* and his recent rehabilitation of Marius ** 
proved) after the passing of the Gabinian and Manilian pro- 
posals, both of which Crassus had opposed. Before 66 there is 
no evidence that Crassus was working with the democrats; in 
fact when he opposed the Gabinian and Manilian proposals he 
was also opposing Caesar and the democrats. But the moment 
the Manilian proposal became law Crassus lost no time in seek- 
ing a haven in an understanding with Caesar. Crassus adopted 
his usual method and loaned money freely to Caesar “ἢ who in 
return “ acted as the political manager of the great financier.” 7° 
Obviously so long as Mithridates was active in the east Pompey’s 
hands were tied. But there had been an analogous situation 
some twenty years before. On that earlier occasion Sulla’s 
hands too had been tied for some time owing to the activities of 
the king of Pontus; but finally Sulla was free to return to 
Rome and return he did. The writings of Cicero make it evident 
that in the sixties B.C. and even later the memory of Sulla’s 
homecoming was still green. Pompey’s enemies at Rome had no 
reason to think that Sulla’s former protégé would not copy his 
master’s example, and certainly they had no desire to meet the 
fate of Cinna and Carbo. Accordingly while Pompey was away 
his opponents were manceuvring in order, first, to have con- 


18'Vell. Pat., II, 41, 2; Plut., Caes., 1; Suet., Jul., 1. 

* Vell. Pat., II, 43, 4; Plut., Caes., 6; Suet., Jul., 11. 

15 Caesar badly needed money in these years; e.g., in 65 as aedile he 
gave expensive shows (Plut., Caes., 5; Suet., Jul., 10); also he had to 
pay the expenses for his election to the position of pontifex maximus 
in 63 and praetor in 62. 

*® Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire?, p. 74. 
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tinually in office a favourable executive ready to command an 
emergency mobilisation of Italy and if need be to seize Pompey’s 
children as hostages, and, secondly, as an additional precaution 
to obtain an army of their own with which they could face 
Pompey on his return. Crassus, who had made his fortune at 
Sulla’s homecoming 7” and therefore had good cause to remember 
what it was like, was Pompey’s arch-enemy and could not have 
failed to notice the analogy between Pompey’s position and 
Sulla’s. He was accordingly in the forefront of all the anti- 
Pompey schemes. Of course Pompey’s personal popularity pre- 
vented Crassus from openly avowing his aims. There is no need 
to think that Crassus’ aim was to precipitate a civil war; but it 
was only the part of prudence to have an army behind him as a 
bargaining asset when he had to face Pompey on the latter’s 
return. Otherwise he would never be able to bargain with 
Pompey on equal terms. Presumably it was Crassus who was 
largely responsible for the bribery which subsequently caused 
the unseating of Paetus and Sulla in 66, although the wealthy 
Sulla doubtless supplied some of the cash.** Paetus and Sulla 
were Crassus’ proposed favourable executive for 65. 

These being the circumstances the following point made by 
Hardy is extremely probable. One of the objects of the First 
Catilinarian Conspiracy was to send Piso to Spain in a pro- 
praetorian capacity.*® In other words the men behind the con- 
spiracy, remembering the career of Sertorius, were seeking in 
Spain a point d’appui against Pompey.?° As Crassus and Caesar 
were particularly in need of the point d’appui and as both men 
had been in Spain and knew its strategic value from first-hand 
experience,”* it is entirely likely that they were behind the move 
to send Piso thither.*? Moreover it is difficult to see why the 


17 Plut., Crass., 6. 

18 For Sulla’s wealth see Aul. Gell., x11, 12, 2. 

1Ὁ That he was propraetor is proved by Dessau, 1. L. S., 875. 

2° Sall., 19, suggests that this was the motive for sending Piso. 

71 Crassus had taken refuge in Spain at the time of the Marian terror 
(Plut., Crass., 4) ; Caesar had been quaestor in Spain in 68 (Suet., Jul., 
7). 

22 Sall., 19—concerned to exonerate Caesar but not so concerned to 
whitewash Crassus—names Crassus as Piso’s backer; Suet., Jul., 9, 
names Caesar as well. 
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conspiracy was hushed up (as it undoubtedly was)** or why after 
the failure of the conspiracy Piso was nevertheless sent to Spain, 
unless it was because Crassus judiciously used his immense 
wealth and also exerted his censorial authority,** forced the 
senate to forego an investigation and induced it to send Piso.”* 
Unfortunately for Crassus and Caesar Piso was killed, possibly 
as ancient rumour said assassinated by Pompey’s friends, not 
long after his arrival in Spain,?* and the point d’appui was lost. 
Piso was a somewhat inexperienced novice and it was that fact 
probably that had determined his projected réle for him. A 
comparative novice had been chosen in order to allay the sus- 
picions not so much of Pompey, who surely would have realised 
the significance of the move, as of the people, who would be less 
likely to observe that it was really designed against their darling 
Pompey. 
65 B.C. 

The failure in Spain did not foil the democratic leaders. 
Doubtless they had foreseen the possibility of some such eventu- 
ality. At any rate even before Piso’s death Crassus and Caesar 
had entered on new anti-Pompey schemes. In 65, as a result of 
the unseating of Paetus and Sulla, they did not have a friendly 
executive. However in that year they tried to get an army of 
their own. Through a tribune they proposed to the concilium 
plebis that Egypt be annexed by a Roman general (the general 
envisaged was Caesar).*” The treatment accorded Egypt by 
Augustus is sufficient proof of its strategic and economic im- 
portance. Unfortunately the nobiles did not trust Crassus, and 
the sentina urbis, realising that Pompey’s suppression of the 
pirates really meant that the grain supply was now guaranteed 
and the annexation of Egypt accordingly unnecessary, remained 
apathetic. Apparently too Cicero in a non-extant speech, the 


23 Cf. Cic., pro Sulla, 11; 81. Tribunician intervention—the reason 
suggested by Dio Cass., xxxv1, 44—will not account for it. See es- 
pecially Hardy, op. cit., pp. 15 f. 

24 As censor in 65 Crassus had the whiphand over the senate. 

7° The suggestion that the senate appointed the dissolute and inex- 
perienced Piso because it was afraid of him (cf. Sall., 19; Ascon., p. 92; 
Dio Cass., xxxvi, 44; Suet., Jul., 9) is incredible. 

26 Ascon., p. 92. 

27 Plut., Crass., 13; Suet., Zul., 11. 
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De Rege Alexandrino, did not hesitate to show that the proposal 
was really a covert attack on Pompey,” still the darling of the 
mob. During all of this period Cicero, as is well known, regarded 
himself as holding a watching brief for Pompey. Encountering 
some opposition and little support Crassus and Caesar dropped 
their proposal.?° 

In 65 Catiline once again put himself forward as a candidate 
for the consulship. He would be an ideal chief executive for 
the purposes of Crassus and Caesar.*° Unfortunately for them 
he was this year indicted for malversation in Africa and conse- 
quently was not eligible to stand. However Crassus and Caesar 
did carry one nominee, L. Caesar, a distant relative of Julius 
Caesar, who accordingly was consul in 64 and doubtless would 
have been willing to do Crassus’ bidding had Pompey returned 
in that year. Also Crassus and Caesar had other political suc- 
cesses in 65. Their man Catiline was acquitted of the malversa- 
tion charge and was thereby free to be a consular candidate at 
the elections of 64. His acquittal was due partly to bribery and 
partly to the codperation of a collusive prosecutor.*t Presumably 
Crassus supplied the bribes as well as the praevaricator. The 
latter was Clodius who at this time was certainly in Crassus’ 
pay.*? 

It was also in 65 that Crassus by a transparent device en- 
deavoured to win Transpadane support against Pompey’s antici- 
pated attack. In that year as censor he proposed to inscribe 
Transpadane Gauls, who had only Latin status, on the burgess 
lists. Legally a censor could not thus create Roman citizens by 
fiat. But Crassus really was issuing a political manifesto to an 
area that was rapidly becoming the chief recruiting ground for 
Rome’s armies.** By this action, if and when trouble with 


7° Mommsen, op. cit., Iv, p. 467. 

29 Cicero, Fragments of De Reg. Alex.; de leg. agr., τι, 17, 44; Schol. 
Bob., ed. Stangl, p. 92. 

Τὺ is true that Cicero is largely responsible for the current con- 
ception of Catiline’s character (cf. Sage in Class. Weekly, xx1v [1931], 
p. 187 1.). But that he really was unprincipled we need not seriously 
doubt. 

*1 Cie., pro Sulla, 29, 81; in Pis., 10, 23; De har. resp., 42; Ascon., 
p. 89. 

See Marsh in Class, Quart., (1927),.pp. 30f. 

*° See Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History, pp. 43 f.; Cary, op. 
cit., p. 481. 
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Pompey arose, he hoped to find friends in the north and also 
among those other Italians who after the Social War had been 
unfairly treated in the matter of registration. 


64 B.C. 


In 64 we once again find Crassus and Caesar trying to get 
their nominees into the consulship. The fragments of Cicero’s 
In Toga Candida and Asconius’ comments thereon show that 
bribery was rife at the elections in that year and suggest that 
Catiline had powerful backers.** These backers had been influ- 
ential enough to procure a tribune Q. Mucius Orestinus *° to 
veto the senate’s proposed new bribery law in this year which 
was specifically designed against Catiline. Obviously Catiline 
was being backed by men of wealth; himself a bankrupt he 
could not have been doing the bribing with his own money.*® 
Presumably Crassus and Caesar were behind him. This belief 
is strengthened by the fact that in 64 Caesar as president of the 
quaestio de sicartis allowed all of those who were accused of 
committing murder at the time of the Sullan proscriptions to 
be condemned except Catiline.*” It was the suggestion of power- 
ful and unscrupulous backers behind Catiline that stampeded the 
optimates into voting for the novus homo from Arpinum, with 
the result that the poll was actually topped by Pompey’s man, 
Cicero.** Crassus and Caesar, it is true, did manage to get in 
Antonius one of their nominees; but Cicero quickly bribed him 
into inactivity by promising him the lucrative province of 
Macedonia.*® 


63 B.C. 


We now come to the year 63. As usual Crassus and Caesar 
had a scheme to procure an army and, also as usual, they had 


84 Ascon., p. 83. 

85 Cicero asserted that Orestinus had been bought by the anti-sena- 
torials. See Ascon., ibid. 

8° For Catiline’s poverty at this time ee #Quint. Cic.], Comm. Pet., 
3, 10; cf. Cic., in Cat., I, 6, 14; de Off., τι, 24, 84. 

87 Ascon., p. 91; Suet., Zul., 11; Dio Cass., xxxvi1, 10. 

88 Ascon., p. 94; Plut. Cic., 10; App., «’. C., τι, 2. 

8° Cicero did this very early in 63 or possibly late in 64. See Rice- 
Holmes, op. cit., τ, p. 457. 
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their own candidate for the consulship of 62. Their scheme to 
obtain an army was none other than an agrarian proposal. The 
tribune Rullus proposed that decemviri holding office for five 
years should distribute land to the poor, and the proposal in its 
main outlines was doubtless seriously meant. The significant 
thing, however, is that the decemviri were to be invested with 
imperium, i.e., they were to have the power to enrol troops— 
a power of which Crassus and Caesar, who undoubtedly were 
visualised as two of the commissioners, would certainly have 
availed themselves. Acting in their judicial capacity they would 
have declared the will of the late Ptolemy valid and Egypt the 
property of the Roman people. Then to obtain Egypt they 
would have raised an army. In reality therefore Rullus’ pro- 
posal in 63 was the Egyptian scheme of 65 in disguise. As 
before, Cicero, still considering himself to be holding a watch- 
ing brief for Pompey, spoke against Rullus and exposed the 
implications of his proposal. The scheme thus fell through.*° 

However Crassus and Caesar went ahead with their plan to 
obtain a favourable executive. In 63 Catiline was once again 
their choice for the consulship. As on previous occasions, money 
was forthcoming with which to bribe the electorate on Catiline’s 
behalf; and we may suspect that as before it was supplied by 
Crassus. Suddenly, however, there must have come to Rome 
the news of the defeat and death of Mithridates in the east. 
So far as I am aware the exact date of the Pontic king’s demise 
has never been determined nor has its bearing on the Catili- 
narian conspiracy ever been considered. It certainly occurred 
in 63** and fairly early in the year, since Mithridates was 
already dead before Pompey went to Jerusalem in the spring of 
that year.*? News of the king’s death must have come to Rome 
rapidly—certainly in the first half of 63.** Crassus of course 
would immediately see the significance of the news. It meant 
that Pompey was now free to come home; he might even con- 
ceivably be in Italy late in 63 or early in 62, and Crassus was 


4° For the Rullan proposad see Cic., de leg. agr., passim—a biassed 
account certainly but the only one that we possess. 

41 Cic., pro Murena, 16, 34; Oros., v1, 5; Dio Cass., xxxvur, 10. 

42 App., Mith., 111; cf. Retuach, Mithridate Eupator, pp. 406 f. 

48 For the speed of a journey from the Levant see T. Frank, Econo- 
mic Survey of Ancient Rome, I, p. 357. 
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still without a favourable executive and without an army. It 
can hardly be doubted that in such circumstances he would 
resort to pretty desperate expedients in order to get an army. 
The assertion that the defeat of the Rullan proposal “ marks 
the end of Crassus’ campaign of precautions against Pompey ” ** 
must be viewed with caution. Crassus still had one expedient 
left—a desperate one certainly—but nevertheless one that in 
Pompey’s opinion was worth trying.*® The expedient was to 
create disturbances in Italy. 

It is clear that in the period we are studying the Roman 
politicians had not forgotten the events of earlier in the century. 
As we have seen they well remembered Sulla’s bloody home- 
coming and the career of the democrat Sertorius in Spain. 
We may regard it then as certain that Crassus had also not 
forgotten the events of less than ten years previously. On that 
occasion too Pompey was due to return with a victorious army 
(from Spain this time) and probably would have been political 
master of Rome on his arrival there. Crassus’ political extinc- 
tion would inevitably have ensued. But providentially for 
Crassus the disorder in Italy created by Spartacus’ servile 
uprising became so serious that finally en faute de mieux *° the 
senate had had to invite him to quell it despite their distrust of 
him, a distrust engendered by his conduct during the Sullan 
terror.*7 The consequence was that when Pompey arrived 
Crassus had at his back his army, his bargaining asset. As will 
be remembered, the joint consulship of Crassus and Caesar 
resulted (70). Were not the circumstances in 63 very similar? 
Pompey was due to return and Crassus, remembering the events 
of less than ten years before, desired disorder so that either he 
or his associate Caesar might be invited to suppress it. Is it 
entirely fortuitous that on this occasion too the disorder is to be 
supplied, in part at any rate, by a servile uprising in the south? 
We may readily believe that so unscrupulous and, at this time, 
so desperate a politician as Crassus would encourage Catiline to 
conspire in order to provoke the desired disorder. 

The objection might be raised that when Crassus had been 
appointed by the senate against Spartacus in 72 he had held the 


““ Cary, op. cit., p. 486. 46 Plut., Crass., 10. 
“© See below p. 313. ‘7 Cf. Plut., Crass., 6. 
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office of praetor and that, as he held no such office in 63, the 
likelihood of his being appointed to suppress disorder would 
have been remote.*® Even if he could not hope that the senate 
would entrust the suppression of Catiline to a suspected privatus 
just as it had the suppression of Sertorius,*® nevertheless he 
could have bribed his way into the appointment via the popular 
assembly. In any case his purpose would have been equally well 
served if the actual task of suppressing the uprising were given 
to his henchman Caesar who was praetor-elect in 63, just as in 
65 Crassus would have been content if the task of restoring 
Ptolemy had been given to Caesar. If the consuls of 63 proved 
as incompetent as their predecessors of a decade earlier then the 
praetor of 62 would naturally be authorised to act. 

Therefore in the view of the writer what probably happened 
in 63 was this. Catiline’s candidature was furthered with 
copious bribery—Crassus supplying the money—until the 
news of the defeat and death of Mithridates arrived. As this 
signified the imminence of Pompey’s return, Crassus no longer 
wanted Catiline as consul designatus in 63; instead he wanted 
him as conspirator in the expectation that he, Crassus, or his 
man Caesar would be asked to suppress the resultant uprising. 
Accordingly when Cicero introduced a bribery law doubtless 
aimed at Catiline,°® Crassus, who now wanted a desperate 
Catiline, did not as in 64 suborn a tribune to veto it. In fact 
there is even some evidence that Crassus spoke on behalf of 
Cicero’s electoral corruption law.** Of course bribery laws in 
ancient Rome were honoured in the breach. In fact we know 
that this very law of Cicero’s was flagrantly disregarded by 
Lurco in the very next year. But temporarily it would check 
the rampant bribery in 63 and would serve as a convenient 
pretext for Crassus to refuse further bribes on Catiline’s behalf. 
Catiline, realising that his one chance for the consulship had 
been to bribe his way into it, now saw that he was certain to be | 
an also-ran at the elections. Accordingly he determined to 


451 owe this suggestion to Professor R. E. K. Pemberton of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. 

49 Cf. Cic., Phil., x1, 8, 18. 

5° Cic., pro Mur. passim.; pro Sest., 133; in Vat., 37; pro Planc., 83; 
Dio Cass., xxxvu, 29. 
52 Cic., pro Mur., 48. 
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obtain by violence what he could not obtain by votes. He now 
turned conspirator—and in this for the time being Crassus 
supported him.*? Exactly when the conspiracy began cannot be 
definitely determined.®* As Cicero discovered later in the year, 
it is extremely difficult to obtain tangible evidence concerning 
a conspiracy. Most scholars nowadays are of the opinion that 
Catiline did not become conspirator until after his rejection at 
the polls. To the writer it seems more probable that he began 
his plotting as soon as Cicero’s bribery law rendered his rejection 
at the polls certain; in other words he was already plotting 
before the elections. The reasons for this view may briefly be 
adduced. Sallust, as is well known, makes the conspiracy begin 
in June 64.°* That Sallust has deliberately ante-dated the affair 
is now universally admitted.** The aim of his pamphlet was to 
whitewash Caesar, and he thought that it would serve his pur- 
pose admirably if he dated the conspiracy a year too soon. But 
why did he choose the particular month of June? Probably 
because the fact was that the conspiracy, so far as he had been 
able to determine, really had begun in June, i.e., before the 
elections; in other words Sallust ante-dated it by exactly one 
year. Furthermore, if Catiline were not already a conspirator 
before the consular elections in July 63, why did the senate 
postpone the elections for a few days,°® and why did Cicero on 
the actual election day appear somewhat theatrically with a 
breastplate and bodyguard? Cicero, it is true, was a timid soul 
and prone to cry “ wolf”; but the Roman senate was not easily 


52 Τῇ the innuendoes of Cicero (pro Mil., 37; de har. resp., 5) are to 
be believed, Crassus’ man Clodius was abetting Catiline. 

58 The evidence of Cic., pro Mur., 50 is not explicit. But can any 
evidence about the beginning of a conspiracy ever be explicit? 

I owe to Professor W. E. Gwatkin of the University of Missouri, the 
suggestion that the Metellus who provided Catiline with libera custodia 
(see Cic., in Cat., I, 19) was Q. Metellus Nepos. Obviously Metellus 
deliberately allowed his custodia to be so libera as to permit Catiline 
to proceed with his plan for creating disturbances in Italy. 

54 Sallust, 17 f. repeated by Plut., Cic., 10. 

55 Shuckburgh, Trans. of Cicero’s Letters, 1, p. xxii, is unique in 
following Mommsen who accepted Sallust’s statement. 

56 Not for some months, as Mommsen argued. John, Heitland, Rice- 
Holmes, and Baur are all correct in thinking that the postponement 
was only for a few days. 
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stampeded. To the writer it seems improbable that the senate 
would have postponed the elections simply because Catiline was 
loud-mouthed. Catiline’s reported pre-election sayings *’ might 
be, as Cary suggests,°* mere braggadocio: but they sound 
ominous and the senate obviously thought that something 
sinister was afoot. If the senate thought so why should not we 
also think so? 

At the elections Catiline, as he had anticipated, failed to be 
elected, and he then proceeded with his violent plans. The 
subsequent course of the conspiracy and its suppression by 
Cicero are too familiar to need repetition here. Cicero’s energy 
spared the senate the necessity of asking Crassus or Caesar to 
restore order. Crassus, of course, must have been chagrined at 
the vigour and vigilance displayed by the consul. It is most 
significant that Pompey was too.°® Pompey, like Crassus, had 
been hoping that the disorders in Italy would be serious. He 
wanted them to last long enough for him to get back to Italy 
to suppress them.®° With disorder in Italy Pompey would have 
a pretext for not disbanding his army. When Cicero maintained 
order without his aid Pompey was furious; hence the attacks on 
Cicero by Pompey’s tribune Metellus Nepos late in 63 and early 
in 62;°* hence Pompey’s extremely cool reception of the 
bewildered Cicero when the Great Indispensable finally did 
return.” In fact so much was it to Pompey’s interest to have 
disorder in Italy that, when Catiline had been suppressed, Nepos 
tried to create fresh disturbances.** His method was to disregard 
the vetoes of his fellow-tribune Cato. However, the passing of a 
senatus consultum ultimum and the obvious intention of the 
new consul Murena to implement it brought Nepos to heel. 
Obviously tumultus could be very useful to Roman politicians. 


57 Cf. Cic., pro Murena, 25, 50; Val. Max., rx, 11, 3; Plut., Cic., 14; 
Dio Cass., XXXVII, 29. 

58 Op. cit., p. 493. 

5° Perhaps Cicero wrote more truly than he knew when he subse- 
quently penned the cacophonous line: o fortunatam natam me consule 
Romam. 

90 Plut., Cato Min., 32. 

“τ Cic., ad Fam., v, 2, 7; pro Sulla, 11, 34; in Pis., 3, 6; de Repub., 
I, 4, 7; Plut., Cic., 283; Dio Cass., xxxvu, 38. 

55 Cic., ad Att., I, 13. 

48. Suet., Jul., 16; Plut., Cato Min., 27, 29; Dio Cass., xxxviI, 43; cf. 
Cic., ad Fam., v, 2, 9; pro Sest., 29, 62. 
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The hypothesis that has here been advanced, viz., that Crassus 
wanted the Catilinarian conspiracy to break out and himself to 
quell it, is not open to the usual objections to the suggested 
complicity in the plot of Crassus and Caesar.** Obviously if 
Crassus was concerned in it we must assume that Caesar, his 
political manager in these years, was also involved. It is not 
true to say that “ Caesar would never have stooped to assassina- 
tion”;* at any rate he apparently countenanced political 
murder on an occasion in 59.°° The objection that Crassus 
would not have supported a programme of novae tabulae 
(Catiline’s aim) can now no longer be raised; as Crassus never 
intended that the conspiracy should succeed he had no qualms 
about Catiline’s programme. It has also been argued that 
Crassus, the largest owner of tenement houses in Rome, would 
never have encouraged a conspirator who planned to start whole- 
sale conflagrations. At first sight this argument appears valid, 
for it is obvious that, even though Crassus intended the con- 
spiracy to be scotched (by himself as he hoped), the arson part 
of the programme could still have been carried out before the 
scotching took place. But it must be remembered that the plan 
to fire large sections of Rome came much later. At first, so far 
as we know, arson was not part of the programme; it was 
included only in November when, in our view, Crassus was no 
longer accessory and the conspirators were quite desperate. 

The hypothesis that has been here propounded explains a 
number of things. First, it explains the rumours that Crassus 
and Caesar were somehow implicated in the Catilinarian affair. 
Such rumours were current in antiquity.°* In December of the 
year 63 itself L. Tarquinius, the messenger sent from the city 


**The argument that Cicero “never possessed any valid evidence” 
against Caesar (Cary, op. cit., p. 503) is not cogent. Cicero had 
difficulty enough in getting valid evidence against the actual conspira- 
tors—to get it against those who originally egged them on would be 
quite impossible. 

® Cary, op. cit., p. 488. 

66 The affair of Vettius, for which see Rice-Holmes, op. cit., τ, p. 479. 

°7 Cic., in Cat., I, 1 and 4; pro Sulla, 6, 18 and 18, 52; Sall., 27f.; 
Plut., Cic., 16 (inaccurate) ; Dio Cass., xxxvul, 32f.; App., B. O., τι, 3 
(inaccurate). 

88 Sall., 17 and 48; Plut., Caes., 7 and 8; Cic., 21; App., B. C., τι, 6; 
cf. Ascon., p. 83. 
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conspirators to Catiline in the north, when captured, turned 
state’s evidence and named Crassus as implicated. This was 
hushed up (cf. the hushing up of the conspiracy of 66). Cicero 
himself, in his later years, is said to have named Crassus and 
Caesar as accessories to Catiline’s plot.7° Despite the many 
arguments that have been advanced to the contrary I have no 
doubt that it was in order to allay suspicions of Caesar’s com- 
plicity that Sallust wrote his pamphlet on the conspiracies. 
Sallust was not so much concerned to whitewash Crassus and 
that worthy does not emerge from Sallust’s narrative in any 
too favourable a light. 

Secondly, our hypothesis also explains not only how Crassus 
and Caesar came to possess so much information about the con- 
spiracy but also why they put it at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. Indeed it was evidently only through Crassus that Cicero 
on October 20 first obtained explicit evidence on which he could 
act ; 1 while it is even possible that it was Caesar who introduced 
the informers Curius and Fulvia to Cicero.”* The motive of 
Crassus and Caesar in giving the information was to convince 
the authorities that a state of emergency existed which, as they 
hoped, they themselves would be invited to quiet; incidentally 
their action would also free themselves of all suspicion of 
complicity.”* 

Thirdly, we now have some explanation for the ability of the 
bankrupt Catiline to finance an uprising in Etruria. Crassus 
may have covertly supplied the funds. 

Fourthly, Cicero’s eagerness to have the conspirators executed, 
even though the Rabirius trial earlier in the year had furnished 
him with a recent warning not to apply lynch law, now gets a 
good explanation. In the writer’s opinion Cicero, having some 
inkling of Crassus’ complicity but not realising Crassus’ motive, 
thought it unsafe for the arrested conspirators to be kept im- 
prisoned in the houses of, inter alios, Crassus and Caesar;7 | 
he preferred to have them dead and safely out of the way. 


69. Sall., 48. 7° Plut., Crass., 13. 

τι Suet., Iul., 17; Plut., Cic., 15; Crass., 13; Dio Cass., xxxvu, 31; 
ef. Cic., ad Att., 1, 17, 11. 

7 See Hardy, The Catilinarian Conspiracy, p. 57. 

18 Cf. Dio Cass., xxxviI, 31. 

14 Cic., in Cat., 11, 6; Iv, 5, 10; im Pis., 3, 6; Sall., 47; Plut., Cic., 
19; App., B. C., τι, 5. 
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62 B.C. 


Once the Catilinarian conspiracy had been crushed, Crassus 
had no device left. He had not obtained an army and Pompey 
was due home. To ease matters for himself as much as possible 
he now began to make overtures to Pompey for a modus vivendi. 
The actual negotiations were entrusted, as might have been 
expected, to Crassus’ political manager Caesar who immediately 
got into rapport with Pompey’s man Nepos. At the beginning 
of 62 Caesar supported Nepos’ every move.”* It was doubtless 
this newly displayed disposition on Caesar’s part to codperate 
with Pompey that led Cicero, who in spite of all still favoured 
Pompey, to clear Caesar when in 62 L. Vettius and Q. Curius 
accused him of having been in alliance with Catiline.** Unlike 
Cato, Cicero realised that expediency is sometimes necessary 
(for this Mommsen calls him a “ political trimmer”) and early 
in 62 he was anxious that his newly effected concordia ordinum 
should be lasting. Of course it was not. It was not long before 
Caesar and Crassus and Pompey did arrive at a modus vivendi; 
we call it the First Triumvirate. 


Note 


Since the above article was written there has appeared G. P. 
Amato’s La Rivolta di Catilina (Messina, 1934). Mr. Amato’s 
thesis that Catiline is a misunderstood hero I find unconvincing; 
nothing that he says gives me any reason for altering my own 


views. 
E. T. SALMon. 


McMaster UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


15 For the evidence see Rice-Holmes, op. cit., I, pp. 285 f. 
τὸ Suet., Tul., 17. 


SOME DETAILS OF THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 


When Bruno Keil proposed more than forty years ago that 
payments of money from the treasury of Athena for the Pana- 
thenaic festival, of which we have three records from the fifth 
century, should be dated before and not after the epochal date 
of the festival itself, he opened a controversy which has appar- 
ently not yet been settled to everyone’s satisfaction.t The ques- 
tion has naturally entered into discussions of the Athenian 
calendar, for the dates of payment in terms of the conciliar year 
give a basis for comparing this year with the civil year, in which 
the date of the Panathenaia is known. 

After some dissent from West? I revived Keil’s thesis in my 
treatise on the Athenian calendar in 1928* and, in spite of 
skeptical comment from Kolbe * and again from West,° thought 
it possible to show by formal proof that a priori objections which 
had been raised to a date for these payments before the festival 
were not valid, and that in the one instance where there was 
specific and categorical evidence for the precise time relationship 
(1. G., I?, 305) the date of payment was actually before the 
Panathenaia.® For the history of the problem and a discussion 
of it I refer the reader to the books and journal articles men- 
tioned here in the footnotes. I have little to add to what I have 
already written, and reopen the question now only because of a 
new attack, not only against payments for the Panathenaia 
before the festival, but also, with broader range, against pay- 
ments for any festival before the time of its celebration. 

Professor Kahrstedt argues that even our present-day experi- 
ence teaches that accounts can be reckoned up only after an 
event is passed, and that this would be particularly true in 
Athens where the financial boards were held to strict accounta- 
bility and where informers were always ready to bring indict- 


+ Hermes, XXIX (1894), pp. 40-41. 

7A. B. West, A.J. A., XXIX (1925), pp. 10-11. 

’The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century, pp. 93-96. 

* Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929, p. 1064. 

5 Classical Weekly, XXIII (1929), pp. 62-63. 

°A.J.A., XXXIV (1930), p. 143; Classical Philology, XXV (1930), 
p. 242; Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 97-98, 108, 173. Cf. Tod, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, pp. 190-191, 204-205. 
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ment for any irregularity.” His argument is subjective, but 
forcefully advanced: “Der Staat kauft z. B. Opfertiere. Er 
wird doch nicht so dumm sein, sie zu bezahlen, ehe das Fest 
vorbei ist... .” This may or may not be a good judgment, 
but is seems to me that the issue is not yet joined. Kahrstedt 
himself admits (in the same paragraph) that the evidence of 
I. G., 15, 305 proves the fact of payment for the Panathenaia by 
the treasurers of Athena before the festival date in 405 B.C., 
but he adds: “das normale muss die Zahlung nach dem Fest 
sein, im Altertum genau wie in der Gegenwart.” Since 1. G., I’, 
305 is the only evidence he adduces, it seems to me an unjusti- 
fiable tour de force to reject it and to claim the opposite pro- 
cedure as normal. 

The matter is less simple than this. The treasurers were not 
themselves responsible for buying sacrificial victims and dealing 
with individual purveyors of supplies. For the more important 
festivals this duty fell to the agonothetai or the hieropoioi, and 
all that the evidence authorizes us to say is that the treasurers 
handed over the money to the responsible board before the fes- 
tival. When the Attic husbandmen received their individual pay 
for supplies or services rendered we can only surmise. The 
question is immaterial for the calendar implications involved in 
the recorded dates of payments. 

There has recently come to my attention some new evidence 
from a later document (J. G., 115, 674) for just such payments 
before the festival date. The prytanes of Antiochis in the 
archonship of Glaukippos (275/4)* were praised for performing 
properly the scheduled sacrifices for which they were responsible 
while in office. Among these were the Stenia (J. G., 112, 674, 
line 7) which fell on Pyanopsion 9.° The decree in which the 
honors were granted was passed on Πυανοψιῶνος δευτέρα per’ 
εἰκά[ δας], but before leaving office the prytanes were also sup- 
posed to sacrifice the Chalkeia, which were celebrated on the last 
day of the month.*° Provision for this sacrifice was made by a 
vote of funds beforehand: ὅπως ἂν δὲ καὶ τὰ Χαλκεῖα θύσωσιν τῆ(ι) 
᾿Αθηνᾶι tet ᾿Αρχη[ γέτιδι τ]ῆς πόλεως καὶ ἔχει καλῶς καὶ εὐσεβῶς τῆι 


* Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1935, p. 45. 

® For the date, see Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 23. 
ὁ Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 52. 

10 Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 35. 
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βουλεῖ καὶ τῶι δήμωι τὰ [pds τοὺς θεούς], διαχειροτονῆσαι τὸν δῆμον, 
ὁπόσον δεῖ αὐτοῖς μερίσαι εἰς τ[ὴν διοίκησιν τῆς θυσίας} 6 τι δ᾽ ἂν 
διαχειροτονοῦντι τῶι δήμωι δόξει, μερίσαι τὸ[ν ταμίαν τῶν στρατιωτικῶν] 
καὶ τοὺς ἐπὶ τῆι διοικήσει" πόρον δὲ ὑπάρχειν ἐκ τῶν εἰς τὰ ψηφίσματα 
ἀναλισκ] ομένων ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς (I. G., 115, 674, lines 16-21). 

There is here no mention of paying the bills when the festival 
is over, or even of allowing the prytanes to determine the expense 
of the celebration. The Demos itself was to vote an amount of 
money, to be determined by them in advance, and this was to be 
paid from the treasury to them (the prytanes) so that they 
might then conduct the festival. 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it seems reasonable 
to assume that payments from the treasury for any given festival 
were normally made before the festival date, and that Kahrstedt’s 
argument from general probability about the Panathenaia should 
yield to the evidence at our disposal, which is quite definite even 
if not abundant, that such was actually the case. 

Closely associated with this problem of payments is the ques- 
tion of the composition of the board of hellenotamiai in 410/09 
and of the interpretation which must be given to the various 
items of expense in the state accounts of that year. Kahrstedt 
(op. cit., p. 46) says that I am wrong in designating the first 
two payments of I. G., I?, 304 A (410/09) as having been made 
to the hellenotamiai of 411/0. Such an inaccuracy of record 
seems to him unthinkable: “ Nein, das wire eine falsche Beur- 
kundung schlimmster Art. . . . Keine Urkunde kann die 
Unwahrheit enthalten, dass die Tamiai von 410/9 Gelder aus- 
gezahlt haben, d.h. fiir ihre richtige Ueberfiihrung haften, die 
sie tatsichlich nie beriihrt haben.” I must again deny the 
validity of Kahrstedt’s thesis. Inaccuracies of this sort do exist, 
and I have cited specific instances to support my belief.** He 
does not attempt to refute the evidence I have adduced, but 
merely. denies the logical conclusion to which it leads. 

Not only must Kahrstedt assume that the hellenotamiai were 
chosen differently from the other treasurers, for which there is 


11 Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, p. 146 and note, explains the 
inaccuracy of record by assuming a joint responsibility between the out- 
going treasurers and the treasurers-elect. Whether correct or not, this 
supposition does take account of the evidence. 
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no evidence and which is probably quite untrue,’* but he must 
also date payments for the Panathenaia after the festival, though 
the evidence outlined above supports a normal date for such 
payments before the festival. 

He also— and I believe this has escaped him — will have to 
date the first payment from the treasury of the Other Gods in 
423/2 (I. G., 13, 324, lines 54-59) after the Panathenaia of 423, 
the first payment from the treasury of Athena in 424/3 (J. G., 
15, 324, lines 27-28) after the Panathenaia of 424, and the first 
payment from the treasury of Athena in 423/2 (1. G., 1", 324, 
lines 38-39) after the Panathenaia of 423, although in all three 
cases the proof is mathematically sound that the payments were 
made before the festival dates.** Since he ignores these obstacles 
to his thesis, his instinctive feeling that there should be no 
inaccuracy in the records of state accounts may be disregarded. 
It does not alter the case to deny ex cathedra that inaccuracies 
existed if the evidence that they did exist is not explained away. 
This Kahrstedt has not done, and, in my opinion, cannot do. 

Some of his arguments have curious consequences. In dis- 
cussing the payment to the ἕνοι ἑλληνοταμίαι in 424/3, he states: 
* Hier ist ein Amtsantritt der neuen Hellenotamien nach dem 
Amtswechsel der Tamiai der Gottin eigentlich kaum zu ent- 
behren, . . .” His explanation is that the old board of helleno- 
tamiai may have continued to function past its normal term 
because, for some reason, the new board was not ready on time. 
The treasurers, of course, entered office at the proper time — the 
Panathenaia — and so had opportunity to make a payment to 
the old board. But this explanation only makes matters worse, 
for Kahrstedt does not realize that the payment of which he 
speaks was actually made before the Panathenaic festival and at 
a time when the old board of hellenotamiai was in office of its 


12 He asserts, to be sure, that the hellenotamiai were elected, while 
the other treasurers were chosen by lot; but this notion was developed 
by Georg Loeschcke (De titulis aliquot Atticis [Bonn, 1876], pp. 9-10 
and note) in an argument based on 7. 6., 15, 304, and falls into the 
category of petitio principi when used to interpret I. @., 15, 304. The 
pertinent passage in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopddie (8. υ. Helleno- 
tamias) should be revised in the light of our present knowledge. 

18 Cf, especially Classical Philology, XXV (1930), pp. 240-241. For 
the text of 1. α., I?, 324, see Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, 
pp. 136-143. 
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own right.'* He thus creates an anomaly which has not even 
the virtue of explaining the anomaly which already exists, 
namely, how the treasurers who entered office at the Panathenaia 
could have made a payment two weeks before that time. There 
is, in fact, nothing to do except recognize the inaccuracy as such. 
The reason for it is found in the fact that the accounts were 
kept on the basis of the conciliar year, but the inaccuracy itself 
cannot be explained away. 

Kahrstedt objects further to my restoration in lines 26-27 of 
I. G., I?, 324 (1. G., 15, 329 in his article is a misprint) of ἕνοις 

. καὶ terivows. The objection to τετίνοις is sound, for the 
proper restoration is, of course, évos ... καὶ νέοις, aS was 
pointed out by Tod in his Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 64, 
line 27 (p. 188). Kahrstedt objects, however, not merely to the 
wording but also to the sense of the passage. In commenting 
on the restoration he says: “ Das geht doch nicht. Erstens ist 
das letztere Wort in den attischen Urkunden nicht belegt und 
dann kann in einem gegebenen Moment immer nur eine 
Behérde amtieren, entweder die alte oder die neue, kann nur 
eine als Empfanger und Weiterleiter des Geldes verantwortlich 
zeichnen.” JI am here in complete agreement with him, but have 
never argued that two boards of hellenotamiai, as he implies, 
were in office at the same time. The reading and meaning of 
the inscription are both clear: that four payments were made 
during the conciliar year, one to the old board of hellenotamiai 
and three to the new board. The payments were made seriatim 
at widely divergent dates, and these dates are accurately recorded 
in the inscription. Under these circumstances, Kahrstedt’s 
objections seem directed against an assumption which he himself 
has made because of a misunderstanding of the text. 

These various misconceptions play a part, of course, in Kahr- 
stedt’s belief about the conciliar year. He has revived a thesis 
(op. ctt., p. 47) to which I once held, that the conciliar year 
was not equated with the civil year until 403 B.C. I do not 


1. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 17-19; 95; West, Classical 
Weekly, XXIII (1929), p. 62; Meritt, Classical Philology, XXV (1930), 
pp. 240-241. Bannier, B. ph. W., 1915, cols. 1612-1613, realized that the 
payment must have been made on Pryt. I, 26, though to explain the 
anomaly he was led into the error of equating the year of the treasurers 
with the conciliar year. The date of Pryt. I, 26 in this year was Hek. 
14 (cf. Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 176). 
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see how this position can now be maintained, after the discovery 
of evidence that the two years had been made coterminous at 
least as early as 407. But in spite of this he says of my 
present view that the two years were equated in 409/8: “Das 
ist sicher falsch.” On the contrary, it is quite probably correct, 
though the direct evidence, so far as I know it, does not exclude 
the mathematical possibility that the separate conciliar year was 
abandoned in 408 or even in 407.1° To establish the separate 
existence of this year as distinct from the civil year after 407 we 
should have to ignore the calendar equations in J. G., 15, 304 B 
(Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 123).*” 

The passage which Kahrstedt cites from Andocides I, 77, 
proves nothing about a separate conciliar year in 406/5. The 
conciliar year still existed even after its equation with the civil 
year in 409, and may well have been used as a definition of time 
for some few years after the equation, especially in view of the 
habit which had grown up of thus defining time when the years 
were not identical. In the fourth century the date by archon 
had supplanted the older scheme.*® 

The study of Athenian institutions in the fifth century presents 
many perplexing problems and offers still a fruitful field 
for research, but true progress will be made only when new 
evidence is found or when new interpretations are based on the 
evidence already at our disposal. My objections to the proposi- 
tions which Kahrstedt has advanced and which have been dis- 
cussed in the foregoing pages are not made primarily because 


18 Meritt, Classical Philology, XXV (1930), pp. 236-239. See also 
Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 123-124. 

16 But see note 18, below. 

*7In the matter of the calendar, Kahrstedt again refers to Thuc. II, 
28 and the phrase νουμηνίᾳ κατὰ σελήνην, claiming proof therefrom that 
the civil month was not in accord with the lunar cycle. This is an old 
question, now much belabored, and I have nothing to add to the footnote 
on p. 151 of my Athenian Financial Documents. The passage is sus- 
ceptible of diametrically opposed interpretations and hence non- 
probative. 

18 Cf. The Athenian Calendar, pp. 124-126. Similarly, no conclusions 
can be drawn from the double date by archon and council in J. G., I’, 
372 (409/8 B.C.). In direct conflict with Kahrstedt’s view is the fact 
that the expenses for the Erechtheum in 408/7, based on the conciliar 
year, are dated by the archon alone (J. G., 15, 374), thus implying the 
coincidence of the civil and conciliar years at least as early as 408 B.C. 
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his views differ from my own but rather because they are 
irreconcilable with the evidence which must underlie any valid 
interpretation. I have discussed here only one or two of the 
problems of a more complicated sort, and do not wish to imply 
that I am in agreement with the rest of Kahrstedt’s proposals. 
Apparently he still believes (op. cit., pp. 42-43) that the decree 
of Kallias (I. G., I?, 92) should be dated after the Archidamian 
War, and he couples with this the idea that there were no pay- 
ments of the tribute-quota to Athena after 417/6. It is hard 
to imagine that this view will be taken seriously.*® On questions 
of tribute assessment he assumes also (op. cit., p. 54) that the 
totals of tribute from Akte and the Euxine *° must be included 
in the Hellespontine and Thracian totals listed on the great stele 
of 425 B.C. Surely such a claim needs no detailed refutation. 
And one may still question whether nomothetai cannot have 
functioned in 425 (op. ctt., p. 51), in spite of the well-known 
reorganization of 403, especially since such a board, whether 
exceptional or not, is mentioned by Thucydides (VIII, 97, 2) 
in 411. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
Tue JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


19 See especially Kolbe, Sitz. Ak. Berlin, 1933, pp. 154-176; West, 
A.J. A., XXXVIII (1934), pp. 390-407; Meritt, A.J. P., LV (1934), 
pp. 263-274. 

2° Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.C., pp. 67-68 
(lines 364-378), and pp. 68-69 (lines 486-540). 


THE SOURCE OF PLUTARCH’S THESIS IN THE 
LIVES OF GALBA AND OTHO. 


In the first chapter of Plutarch’s Galba there is a clear state- 
ment of the point of view from which it is written: 


Many dire events, and particularly those which befell the Romans 
after the death of Nero, bear witness and show plainly that 
nothing is more fearful in a sovereign state than a military force 
given over to untrained and unreasoning impulses. 


This judgment motivates much * of the account which follows, 
but the loss of the Vitellius has probably deprived us of the 
conclusion to the demonstration. Did Plutarch devise this 
framework for his biographical monograph or did he find it 
suggested in his source? Although it is possible that the inter- 
pretation is his own, considerable evidence may be cited to sup- 
port the second alternative. The numerous marked resemblances 
between Plutarch and Tacitus in their accounts of the events of 
this period led to the belief that both had used the same source. 
Although Mommsen” had argued that this source was Cluvius 
Rufus, Nissen,* Fabia,* and Hardy ° have concluded with more 
probability that Pliny the Elder was the single main source for 
both. In any case their investigations have shown that Pliny 
was a source for material found in Tacitus and Plutarch. 

It is unsafe, however, to accept the theory of a single source 
despite its attractiveness in this case if there is any material in 
either account which cannot have come from the source postu- 
lated.© For example, if Pliny was the source, what was the 
origin of the evidence of Cluvius Rufus’ on the use of Nero’s 


1Cf. Galba, II, X, XIV, XVIII, and XXII; Otho, III, V, XII, and 
XVIII. 

?“ Cornelius Tacitus und Cluvius Rufus,” Hermes, IV (1870), pp. 
295-325. 

“Die Historien des Plinius,” Rh. Mus., XXVI (1871), pp. 497-548. 

* Les Sources de Tacite (1903), pp. 199-209. 

5 Studies in Roman History, First Series (1906), pp. 295-334. 

*It is clear that the material in Tacitus dealing with Cluvius is not 
from Cluvius’ own works and matters of fact cannot be accounted for 
as Tacitus’ own reflections. 

7 Plutarch, Otho, III; Suetonius, Otho, VII; apparently rejected by 
Tacitus, Histories, I, 78. Dio, LXIV, 6 states that Otho took the name 
of Nero. 
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name in the “ diplomata” of Otho? This material can scarcely 
have come from any use of Cluvius by Pliny.* The only theory 
on which a single source can be postulated is that an unknown 
intermediary made the combination in the period between A. D. 
75 and A. Ὁ. 95. In this case Tacitus and Plutarch are not even 
secondary sources for the history of the period. This possibility 
can only be accepted as a counsel of despair since it creates more 
problems than it solves. It is my belief, however, that further 
examination of the thesis of Plutarch stated above may help to 
clarify the situation and suggest a resolution of the difficulties. 

In the first two books of the Histories there are numerous 
passages which agree in spirit with the underlying interpretation 
in Plutarch although Tacitus never states the principle so 
obviously because the Histories were designed to continue beyond 
the period of the civil wars which were the necessary background 
for Tacitus’ account of the Flavians. In the preliminary survey 
of the Empire Tacitus stresses the importance of the arrogance 
of the legionaries and the unrest of the praetorians.® This is 
further emphasized in the last words of the following chapter: 
ingens novis rebus materia, ut non in unum aliquem prono 
favore ita audenti parata.*° The occurrence of such passages 
indicates that Tacitus is under obligations to the same source 
as Plutarch in respect to interpretation just as he has been 
shown to have close connections with Plutarch in factual 
material." 


®The A Fine Aufidi Bassi was written prior to the Natural History 
and after the death of Nero (Pliny, HZp., III, 5). The N. H. was 
published A. D. 77 (Pref. 3). In view of the mass of material in it 
and the fact that Pliny wrote 68 books in about eight years it is prob- 
able that the A fine was completed about A. D. 73. Since Cluvius Rufus 
was consul before A. D. 41 (Jos., Ant. Jud., XIX, 1, 13) we may con- 
clude that he was about 65 at the conclusion of his political activities 
of this period. Consequently it is likely that the period of his com- 
position coincides almost exactly with that of Pliny and that neither 
had an opportunity to incorporate material from the other. 

9 Histories, I, 5. 

1° Other generalizations of the same sort occur: Histories, I, 25, 26, 
38, 40, 51, 83; II, 18, 19, 23, 38, 56. 

11 The emphasis on the leadership of individuals found in the accounts 
of Suetonius and Dio is enough to indicate that the similarity of 
Tacitus and Plutarch is based on interpretation and is not caused by 
universally recognized fact. 
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Is Pliny responsible for this interpretation as he is generally 
considered to be responsible for most of the factual material? 
There is some evidence to suggest the probability that Pliny is 
not the source here and further evidence to indicate that Cluvius 
Rufus did present some such view. Pliny was intimately asso- 
ciated with Vespasian 7? whose troops were well-disciplined.** 
He may have been in Judea with Vespasian throughout this 
period 1* and consequently out of touch with the military chaos 
in the west. His military experience would presumably enable 
him to understand the forces motivating the soldiers and some- 
thing of the manceuvres of the campaigns. So far as we can 
judge his method of composition, industrious accumulation of 
details 15 would be more characteristic than any straightforward 
development of a unified interpretation. 

There is enough information available to demonstrate with 
considerable probability that Cluvius Rufus interpreted the 
events of the years A. D. 68 and 69 as an example of the conse- 
quences of uncontrolled military force. In a recent article M. P. 
Charlesworth 16 postulates a moral standpoint as a strong ele- 
ment in the work of Cluvius. If this is probable elsewhere in 
his work, the part he played in the events of A. D. 69 may well 
determine the particular moral stand underlying his interpreta- 
tion of them. Tacitus *’ describes him in this fashion: ἘΠ pro- 
vinciis Hispaniae praeerat Cluvius Rufus, vir facundus et pacis 
artibus, bellis inexpertus. It seems natural to suppose that his 
inexperience in military affairs would magnify the confusion 
caused by his own and others’ difficulties with unruly troops. 
Incidentally this would furnish a tempting identification of the 
layman ** responsible for the account of the war between Otho 
and Vitellius. 


12 Pliny, III, 5. 

18 Tacitus, Histories, II, 76, 82. 

**The Aradus inscription (C. I. G., III, 4536, p. 1178) as restored 
by Mommsen (Hermes, XIX [1884], p. 644) is in accord with the 
reference to camp life with Titus (N. H., pref. 3). 

15 Tacitus, Annals, XIII, 31. 

16“ The Tradition about Caligula,’ Cambridge Historical Journal, 
IV (1933), p. 116. 

17 Histories, I, 8. 

18 Groag, “Zur Kritik von Tacitus Quellen i. ἃ. Historien,” Jahrb. 
f. Cl. Phil., Suppl. XXIII (1897), pp. 711-798. 
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As governor of Spain Cluvius declared himself for Otho but 
immediately afterward it was reported that Spain had gone over 
to Vitellius.° This was probably caused by the troops who 
would naturally be eager to avenge the murder of Galba. Otho’s 
edict in praise of Cluvius makes the latter’s personal loyalty 
clear and was undoubtedly dictated by a desire to conciliate the 
Spanish army. He was later accused before Vitellius but suc- 
ceeded in clearing himself of the charges.*° The force of Albinus 
which aroused fear in Cluvius is described in this fashion: per 
latrocinia et raptus apta bello manus. Here we certainly seem 
to have a reflection of the viewpoint of a commander terrified by 
the phenomenon of disorderly troops. 

Tacitus *4 and Plutarch 22 both mention the fact that certain 
authors 25 stated that before the battle of Bedriacum the armies 
were eager to confer on the choice of a new leader. This is a 
central point in the interpretation of the events of the whole 
period. In each case Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar are 
mentioned and the report is rejected, firmly by Tacitus, reluc- 
tantly by Plutarch. It is quite clear, I think, that such an 
account comes from a source given to reflection and philosophic 
treatment of historic parallels. Likewise it would seem to be a 
source which emphasized the importance of the decisions of the 
soldiers, rather than the decisions of the commanders. If, as is 
generally admitted, Pliny was the more important source and 
the source finally accepted here, Cluvius would be the probable 
author of the variant and the theory of his bias suggested above 
would be corroborated by this passage. 

Another passage may be cited to support this theory of 
Cluvius’ interpretation. Pliny the Younger gives an account 
of a conversation between Verginius Rufus and Cluvius Rufus.” 
Hardy *° interpreted the apology of Cluvius?* at that time as 
an indication that he had not taken an entirely favorable view 
of Verginius’ conduct. It is, however, more probable that the 


19 Histories, I, 76. 21 Histories, II, 37, 38. 

2° Histories, II, 65. 22 Otho, IX. 

*° Presumably not the main source. Cf. quosdam auctores; ἑτέρων δὲ 
ἦν ἀκούειν. 

ΚΤ, ἘΣ, 19. 25 Op. cit., p. 328. 

7° Scis, Vergini, quae historiae fides debeatur: proinde si quid in 
historiis meis legis aliter ac velis, rogo ignoscas. 
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words quae historiae fides debeatur allude to Cluvius’ basic inter- 
pretation of the causes of the events he was recording. The 
reports of the battle with Vindex and the repeated efforts of 
the soldiers to make Verginius emperor confirmed the judgment 
of Cluvius that it was the soldiers and not their leaders who 
controlled the course of events. This naturally tended to 
diminish the individual distinction of Verginius in so far as he 
was subordinated to the play of larger forces. From the stand- 
point of the ancient historian this was a valid approach to the 
civil wars since the moral value of history was stressed.”” 

It is impossible to demonstrate absolutely that Cluvius was 
responsible for the moral attitude involved but sufficient proba- 
bility has been shown, I believe, to urge a new estimate of the 
source obligations of Tacitus and Plutarch. Whatever their 
obligations to Pliny both also used Cluvius; to deny this is to 
take an impossibly narrow view of their method. The coinci- 
dences must be explained by the fact that both used the same 
sources; differences of treatment such as those pointed out by 
Groag show clearly that Tacitus and Plutarch varied in their 
estimate of Pliny and Cluvius. Tacitus favored Pliny at this 
time and Plutarch was more impressed by Cluvius. Curiously 
enough Weidmann ** long ago urged the duality of sources for 
Plutarch 25 but failed to realize that the same conditions must 
hold for Tacitus. Finally, a general principle such as I have 
sought to identify with Cluvius’ interpretation is precisely the 
sort of thing that would be likely to influence an ancient his- 
torian even though he considered another author more accurate 
in reporting the facts. 


F. R. B. GopoLrHIn. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


*7 Tacitus, Annals, III, 65. 

38. De Tacito Suetonio Plutarcho Cassio Dione Scriptoribus Impera- 
torum Galbae et Othonis (1857). 

*° Peter, Die Quellen Plutarchs (1865), indicated that ordinarily 
Plutarch used a single source for each biography but the difference in 
his purpose here may account for a difference in technique. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF PLUTARCH’S MORALIA. 


In preparing a translation of some of Plutarch’s “ Moralia” 
I have found a number of passages which are certainly corrupt 
and others the correct reading of which is open to doubt. For 
the emendation of some of these I have nothing to offer, but the 
following suggestions may be worth making. I have tried to 
look up all emendations proposed by others for these passages, 
but it is possible that I may have overlooked something. If 
I present here as my own suggestion any emendation already 
proposed by someone else, it is without my knowledge. I cite by 
Xylander’s pages and also by those of Bernadakis. 


I. The Amatoriae Narrationes are not by Plutarch, to be 
sure, but they are included in editions of his works. We read 
(p. 772 Ἐ = Bern. IV, p. 465, lines 10 ff.), δείσας δ᾽ ὁ “ABpwv φεύγει 
εἰς Κόρινθον, ἀναλαβὼν τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ τοὺς οἰκέτας, ἐν Μελίσσῳ κώμῃ ᾿ 
τινὶ τῆς Κορινθίων χώρας. Here φεύγει εἰς Κόρινθον is perfectly 
natural and φεύγει ἐν Μελίσσῳ might be possible if φεύγει is ren- 
dered “lives in exile” (cf. Lucian, Toxaris, chap. xvii near the 
end, κατεπέμφθη . . . εἰς Τύαρον νῆσον τῶν Κυκλάδων ἐν ταύτῃ φεύγειν 

. τεταγμένος), but it is hard to believe that the writer of these 
“love stories ” used φεύγει in one and the same sentence with εἰς 
and with ἐν. I suggest that he wrote . . . ἀναλαβὼν τὴν γυναῖκα 
kal τοὺς οἰκέτας οἰκίζεται (οἰκεῖται Ὁ) ἐν Medioow. That the ιζ in 
οἰκίξεται might readily fall out is clear if we compare p. 8926 A 
= Bern. V, p. 190 (see below). That oixiZera: after οἰκέτας has 
disappeared from the manuscripts is easily understood, since the 
_ two words (after elimination of :€) are identical except in the 
final letter. The possibility that καὶ τοὺς οἰκέτας has been sub- 
stituted for an original κατοικίζεται (Karouxeirar?) is, in view of 
the similarity of xa: and κατ in manuscripts, not to be denied, 
in which case τοὺς must have been inserted after κατοικίζεται had 
become καὶ οἰκέτας, but my other suggestion seems more probable. 
Before οἰκίζεται a period or a semicolon is needed, unless we are 
to insert καί. 


II. In 776 Ὁ = Bern. V, p. 2, line 14, for πολιτικοὶ we should 
perhaps read φιλόσοφοι as more appropriate in the context. Hart- 
man’s suggestion πολῖται is closer to the reading of the manu- 


scripts, but seems less fitting than φιλόσοφοι. 
329 
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III. In 777 C = Bern. V, p. 5, line 5, is a line of verse which 
Wyttenbach gives as οὐ στάσις, οὐ δῆρις ἐναίσιμος ἐν μελέεσσιν. Xy- 
lander proposed οὐδέ τε for οὐ and Mezeriacus ἀναίσιμος for évai- 
aos, 80 that Bernadakis gives οὐ στάσις οὐδέ τε δῆρις ἀναίσιμος ἐν 
μελέεσσι. Bergk (Kleine philologische Schriften, II, p. 49) 
reads ov στάσις (ἦν) οὐ δῆρις ἀπαίσιος ἐν μελέεσσιν, and would 
attribute the line to Empedocles (in which he is followed by 
Diels). The reading ἀναίσιμος is a conjecture, and the word, 
so far as I have been able to discover, occurs nowhere in Greek 
literature. Bergk’s ἀπαίσιος is apparently found only in late 
writings, with the meaning “ inauspicious ” or the like, which is 
obviously the meaning attributed to dvaiowos. In Bergk’s article 
the context makes peAcecow refer to parts of the universe; but 
so long as we do not know the original context of the line, 
μελέεσσιν may refer to portions or members of anything (or any- 
body) else. Then the αἶσα contained in ἐναίσιμος may be, not 
destiny or right in general, but the particular destiny or lot of 
the possessor of the μέλη, and it may be possible to render the 
line: 

“ Faction is not, nor is strife, ever fittingly found in his members,” 


that is to say, faction and strife are not in accordance with the 
destiny, lot, or nature of the possessor of the μέλη. Possibly the 
line should read: 


> , 3Q3 3 > 3 
ov στάσις οὐδ᾽ ἔρις ἐστὶν ἐναίσιμος ἐν μελέεσσιν, 


for οὐδ᾽ ἔρις might easily become οὐ δῆρις and ἐστὶν, if written in 
abbreviated form, might be omitted by a copyist. 


IV. In 778C = Bern. V, pp. 7-8, we read εἰ δέ oe (or εἴ 
σε δὲ) ἠρόμην τὴν οἰκουμένην ἅπασαν ἐπιστρέφειν παραιτοῦμαι, which 
Bernadakis calls locus desperatus. He suggests, erempli gratia, 
ὁ δὲ Σπείρω μὲν <as ἥδιστα» τὴν οἰκουμένην. ἽΑπασι δ᾽ cis τροφὴν 
παραιτοῦμαι, Which gives a reasonable meaning, though not the 
only one possible. The manuscript reading would be more 
nearly approximated if we read: εἰ δὲ δεῖ ἡμῖν (sc. φιλοσόφοις) 
τὴν οἰκουμένην ἐπιτρέπειν, παραιτοῦμαι, “ if the whole inhabited world 
must be turned over to us (philosophers), I beg off.” It might 
even be possible to retain ἐπιστρέφειν and render, “if we (or one) 
must turn the whole world in our (the philosophers’) direction, 
I refuse.” Perhaps a better reading would be, εἰ δὲ δεῖ σπερου- 
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μένην τὴν οἰκουμένην ἅπασαν ἐπιτρέπειν, παραιτοῦμαι, “if we must 
hand over the whole inhabited world to him (or to anyone) 
to be sowed, I refuse (i.e., object).” In other words, it is 
desirable to cultivate large tracts, but not to hand over the whole 
world to anyone. I do not, however, claim that this interpreta- 
tion is certainly correct, but only that it may approximate the 
original form of the passage. 


V. Just below (Bern. V, p. 8, lines ὅ 1.) are the words χαρᾶς 
γὰρ οὐδὲν οὕτω γόνιμόν ἐστιν ὡς χάρις. Kock, Com. Att. Frag., III, 
Ρ. 495, recognizing the rhythm, reads: 


χαρᾶς yap οὕτω γόνιμον οὐδὲν ws χάρις. 


Why was it necessary to change the order? There seems to be 
no metrical reason, and 1 think we should read: 


Xapas OVOEV OUTW γόνιμον εστιν ως χάρις, 


recognizing the line of verse, but not dropping the inserted ἐστιν 
from our text of Plutarch. 


VI. %84D = Bern. V, p. 24, lines 19 ff.: οὐ yap τοσοῦτον ἀήθεια 
τόλμης καὶ τριβῆς ἔνδεια καὶ προτροπαῖον ἑκάστῳ στρατιωτῶν makes 
no sense, and προτροπαῖον is an unknown word. Professor Frank 
Cole Babbitt suggests: οὐ yap τοιοῦτον (Or τοιούτους) ἀήθεια τόλμης 
καὶ τριβῆς ἔνδεια καλεῖ πρὸς τροπαῖον κατ᾽ ἀνταγωνιστῶν (or the like). 
He calls attention to the possibility that καὶ may be a corruption 
(correption) of καλεῖ, such correption being not uncommon in 
manuscripts, and to the fact that xara followed by the genitive 
is not uncommon with τροπαῖον (e. g., Lysias, 149, 27 = Or. xviii, 
3; Isocrates, 112 A, 118 Ὁ = Or. v, 62, Or. vi, 4; Herodian, iii, 
14,2). This makes perfectly good sense: “ and lack of the habit 
of daring or want of practice does not incite such a man (such 
men) to set up a trophy (i. e., win a victory for purposes of self 
advertisement) over his (their) opponents.” 


VII. 788 C = Bern. V, p. 34, lines 25 ff.: καὶ τὸ μὴ φαινόμενον 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν ἐσφαλμένα τὰ δ᾽ ὑπὸ δόξης κενῆς προσπίπτειν πρὸς τὰ κοινὰ 

καὶ συνεφέλκεσθαι τὸν ὄχλον, ὥσπερ θάλατταν ὑπὸ πνενμάτων éxTapat~ 
τόμενον κτὲ. This is the text as given by Bernadakis, who suggests, 
however, ἅτε py φαινομένων (86. τῶν παρ᾽ ἡλικίαν ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα βαδιζόν- 
των) ἄλλοτε μὲν ἐσφαλμένως ὅτε δ᾽ ὑπὸ δόξης κενῆς κτέ. Reiske con- 
jectured καὶ τὸ μὴ φαινόμενον (sc. τινὰ) ἅμα τὰ μὲν ἐσφαλμένα τὰ 
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δ᾽ ὑπὸ δόξης κενῆς xré. The passage is evidently corrupt, and it 
does not seem to me that any of the suggestions hitherto made is 
satisfactory. Hartman, De Plutarcho Scriptore et Philosopho, 
Ρ. 521, says of Bernadakis’ reading, “ad sensum recte, ad enuntia- 
tionem paulo languidius;” but I cannot agree that it offers the. 
proper meaning. I see no reason for φαινόμενον. What has “ ap- 
pearance ” or “ seeming ” to do with Plutarch’s exposition? On 
the other hand φερόμενον suits the context admirably and involves 
only a slight change, for a and ε have for centuries been pro- 
nounced alike, so that the emendation requires only the change 
from v to p. I am not sure that the change to the genitive plural 
(cf. φαινομένων of Bernadakis) is not desirable, but on the whole, 
in view of the further context, it seems better to retain the accusa- 
tive singular (sc. τινὰ, as Reiske suggested). I cannot construe 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν, for ἀλλά has no place here, but Bernadakis’ ἄλλοτε 
μὲν is eminently appropriate. ἐσφαλμένα is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to understand. ἐσφαλμένως, as suggested by Bernadakis, 
is perfectly comprehensible, but δι’ ἐσφαλμένα, as Professor Capps 
has pointed out to me, seems to form a somewhat better balance 
with ὑπὸ δόξης κενῆς. The usual correlative of ἄλλοτε μὲν is 
ἄλλοτε δέ. The manuscript reading here is τὰ δ᾽, If the original 
reading was ἄλλοτε δ᾽, it is difficult to account for the reading 
of the manuscripts except on the assumption that after ἄλλοτε 
μὲν had been corrupted to read ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν some copyist “ cor- 
rected ” ἄλλοτε δ᾽ to τὰ δ᾽, That is, perhaps, a possibility, but if 
we accept Bernadakis’ suggestion ὅτε δ᾽ the “ correction ” to τὰ δ᾽ 
becomes easier. I am tempted to retain τὰ δ᾽ as correlative of 
ἄλλοτε μὲν (“sometimes .. . but in other instances”), but am 
unable to cite a parallel example. I propose, then, to read: καὶ 
τὸ μὴ φερόμενον ἄλλοτε μὲν δι᾽ ἐσφαλμένα ὅτε δ᾽ ὑπὸ δόξης κενῆς προσ- 
πίπτειν πρὸς τὰ κοινὰ καὶ συνεφέλκεσθαι τὸν ὄχλον ὥσπερ θάλατταν ὑπὸ 
πνευμάτων ταραττόμενον. The whole sentence is, I think, to be inter- 
preted in accordance with the simile ὥσπερ θάλατταν ὑπὸ πνευμάτων. 
The man of mature years and experience “ does not, swept along 
by his past failures or by vain opinion (as the waves of the sea 
are swept along by the winds) dash upon public affairs (as the 
waves dash upon the shore), dragging along with him the crowd 
(as the dashing waves seem to drag the water behind them) 
which is turbulent as is the sea (when disturbed) by blasts of 
wind.” It may be that Plutarch did not develop the figure con- 
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sistently in his mind, and he may even have thought of the man 
who rushes headlong into politics as a ship which is dashed upon 
rocks; but that the whole sentence breathes the air of the sea 
can hardly be doubted. 


VIII. 5789 C = Bern. V, p. 37: ἀζαλέῳ γήρᾳ κατανθιδῶν κήδῃ. 
This is clearly verse. The difficulty lies chiefly in κατανθιδῶν, 
which is not found elsewhere and is incomprehensible. Wytten- 
bach suggested ἀκανθιδῶν κήδῃ, Reiske καταφθίνων ἤδη, Madvig 
κατανθίζων κάρα ἤδη (which would throw ἤδη into the next line), 
Bernadakis xpar’ ἀνθίζων ἤδη, of which Hartman says, “ prae- 
claram Madvigii emendationem Bernadakis perfecit.” I would 
suggest 

ἀζαλέῳ γήρᾳ Kpar’ ἀνθίζων κήδει, 


“wreathing your head with withered old age for your funeral.” 


IX. 819 Ὁ = Bern. V, p. 113, line 23: εὐδοκιμεῖν μᾶλλον ἄλλου 
περὶ τὴν αὐτὴν mpagw. Here Bernadakis reads ἀπ᾽ ἄλλου with no 
indication of the source of ἀπ. Wyttenbach remarked, “ forte 
vitii quid subest.” Hartman seems to find no difficulty and 
quotes the Latin translation, “ maiore quam unus aliquis alius 
(he omits alius) cum gloria rem gerere.” But if that is the 
meaning, it is strange that ἄλλου alone is employed, with nothing 
to indicate the contrast of one and many—daAAov ἑνός or the like. 
am’ ἀλλήλων would make sense (those who codperate gain more 
glory “from one another”), or possibly ἢ ἄλλως “than in any 
other way,” may have been the original meaning. 


X. 820 D = Bern. V, p. 116, lines 11 ff.: τοῖς δὲ τοὺς Μάγους 
dveXovow ἑπτὰ Πέρσαις ἔδωκαν αὐτοῖς καὶ τοῖς am’ αὐτῶν γενομένοις εἰς 
τοὔμπροσθεν τὰ σκέλη συνάπτοντες τῇ κεφαλῇ τὴν τιάραν φέρειν is the 
reading of Bernadakis. No other editions contain the words 
τὰ σκέλη συνάπτοντες, and all read τῆς κεφαλῆς, not τῇ κεφαλῇ. 
Apparently φέρειν has the authority of the manuscripts, but φορεῖν 
(Wyttenbach and others) is probably correct. Bernadakis has 
not disclosed the source of his τὰ σκέλη συνάπτοντες, but it is 
hardly likely that he evolved the words out of his inner con- 
sciousness. If they really are found in any manuscript, what do 
they mean? Evidently the seven Persians and their descendants 
were not expected to attach or adapt their own legs to the front 
of their heads, and if they did so, what has that to do with the 
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wearing of the tiara? The word σκέλη may mean the legs of a 
living being, the legs of a chair or table or other inanimate thing 
that stands on upright supports, the legs of a triangle, or even- 
tually any more or less verticle and not too massive objects which 
belong together in pairs. The tiara was a cap (almost a hood) 
which covered the whole head and had two flaps or tags or broad 
strings by which it was tied under or round the chin (see 
Daremberg & Saglio, Dict. des Ant. Gr. et Rom., figs. 6936, 
6937; cf. fig. 6934). Ordinarily, when there was no likelihood 
that the tiara would be dislodged or moved on the head, these 
tags hung down more or less vertically, and they may have been 
called in Greek σκέλη. Sometimes they may have been turned 
back and fastened behind, or they may have been turned up and 
fastened in front, on the forehead. This seems to be what εἰς 
τοὔμπροσθεν τὰ σκέλη συνάπτοντες TH κεφαλῇ Must mean, if there 
really is any such manuscript reading. Whether we read τῇ 
κεφαλῇ OF τῆς κεφαλῆς matters little to the meaning, for “ fitting 
the tags to the head in front” and “ fitting the tags to the front 
of the head ” are equivalent. 


XI. 826 A = Bern. V, p. 130, lines 5 ff.: ᾧμην τῆς πολιτικῆς 
ἀρετῆς ὕπαρ ὄναρ ἀκοῦσαι λεγούσης “ κεκρότηται χρυσέα κρηπὶς iepaiow 
ἀοιδαῖς," προτρεπόμενος καὶ διαίρων ἐπὶ πολιτείαν βέβληται λόγος" 
εἰ ἀττικῷ μὲν ἤδη τὴν ὀφειλομένην ἐποικοδομοῦντες τῇ προστροπῇ διδασ- 
καλίαν. So the manuscript tradition. Between ὕπαρ and ὄναρ 
Salmasius supplied οὐκ, and Wyttenbach added ὃ before zporpo- 
mopevos—two necessary additions. On εἰ ἀττικῷ μὲν Wyttenbach 
commented, “ monstrum lectionis transformandum in éxrivwper,” 
and this reading has been generally accepted. The following 
ὀφειλομένην made ἐκτίνωμεν seem natural. Anything that is due 
naturally calls for payment. Nevertheless I was not contented 
with ἐκτίνωμεν and had decided that τειχίζωμεν or something of 
the sort was needed, when it occurred to me to look up the 
fragment of Pindar (frag. 194, p. 465, Bergk-Schroeder, from 
Aristides, ii, 159). The whole fragment reads: 


~ - 

Κεκρότηται χρυσέα κρηπὶς ἱεραῖσιν ἀοιδαῖς" 

εἶα τειχίξωμεν ἤδη ποικίλον 

3 / 
κόσμον αὐδάεντα λόγων" 

4 ~ - - 
καὶ πολυκλείταν περ ἐοῖσαν ὅμως Θήβαν ἔτι μᾶλλον ἐπασκήσει θεῶν 


Ν ὃ > 
kal κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἀγυιάς. 
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Evidently the Pseudo-Plutarch quoted, not only the first line, 
but (after inserting an explanation or application of his own) 
part of the second, εἶα τειχίζωμεν ἤδη, for εἰ ἀττικῷ μὲν, that “ mon- 
strum lectionis,” is hardly more or less than εἶα τειχίζωμεν with 
the omission of the letters ιζ (see above on 772 Εἰ = Bern. IV, 
p. 465). The words 6 προτρεπόμενος... λόγος explain how the 
line of verse applies to the present essay, and τειχίζωμεν is made 
comprehensible to the meanest intelligence by ἐποικοδομοῦντες. 


XII. 880 D = Bern. V, p. 141, line 21: “ddd,” φησὶν “ὦ 
βασιλεῦ, ὃ ποιῶ ἕνεκα τοῦ ζῆν" μόνος δ᾽ ἀποστῆναι μηδὲ φιλοσοφίας. 
Bernadakis suggests, dAdo . .. καὶ δἰ τιοῦν] ποιῶ ἕνεκα τοῦ ζῆν" 
μόνον δ᾽ ἀποστῆναι μ᾽ οὐ δεῖ φιλοσοφίας. A more appropriate mean- 
ing, with no greater change, would be, ἀλῶ. .. ὃ ποιῶ ἕνεκα 
τοῦ ζῆν, ὅπως μὴ ἀποστῆναί pe δέῃ φιλοσοφίας. Professor Capps 
suggests . . . ἕνεκα τοῦ ζῆν μόνον, ὡς μ᾽ ἀποστῆναι μὴ δέῃ φιλοσοφίας. 
Diogenes Laertius (vii, Life of Cleanthes, 5, 2) gives the story 
in a different and longer form. Antigonus asks Cleanthes why 
he diaws water, and Cleanthes replies, ἀντλῶ γὰρ μόνον; τί δ᾽; 
οὐχὶ σκάπτω; τί δ᾽; οὐκ ἄρδω, Kal πάντα ποιῶ φιλοσοφίας ἕνεκα; The 
word μόνος in the text of Plutarch, in connection with μόνον of 
Diogenes, suggests that originally Plutarch may have given a 
version more like that given by Diogenes, but, on the other hand, 
such along interruption of Plutarch’s thought would be awkward. 


N. Fow 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF 33 A.D. 


Tacitus (Ann. VI, 16-17) gives some details about a serious 
financial crisis that occurred in 33 A.D. He says that Julius 
Caesar’s laws on usury and on the amount of Italian land to be 
possessed by lenders had been disregarded for a long time and 
that when in 33 A.D. the courts decided to take cognizance of 
cases under these laws, many citizens were brought to court. 
The praetor, disturbed by the number of cases, referred the 
matter to the Senate and the Emperor, who decided to allow 
the culprits a period of eighteen months in which to adjust their 
affairs in accordance with the law. (Caesar’s law had, of course, 
been a war measure passed in 49 B.C., the chief purpose of 
which was apparently to prevent the flight of currency and the 
fall of land values by insisting that a certain proportion of 
capital must be invested in real estate in Italy.)* The order to 
adjust affairs in eighteen months “ brought about a scarcity of 
money,” partly because loans were called at once, partly because 
“recent confiscations had already brought much of the circu- 
lating medium into the Fiscus ” (Tac., Ann. VI, 17). To meet 
this scarcity the Senate ordered lenders to invest two-thirds of 
their capital in Italian lands (perhaps this was a re-enactment 
of Caesar’s law of 49 B.C.). This action had disastrous effects 
because it hurried the calling in of loans and the decline of real 
estate values, whereas reinvestment was postponed in view of 
the prospect of finding better bargains in a falling market. 
Finally the Emperor arranged, through a banking commission 


1This passage of Tacitus is the only clear reference to this law of 
Julius Caesar. Caesar himself, B.C. III, 1, mentions only the bank- 
ruptcy law of 49 B.C. Suet., Jul. 42 and Appian, B.C. II, 48 mention 
the same. Dio, XLI, 38 adds that Caesar placed a limit on the amount 
of ready money (60,000 sesterces) that could be possessed. Of course 
this limitation implies a law directing the investment in real property, 
and it is that that Tacitus refers to in the passage cited. The propor- 
tion to be invested is not mentioned, but since the Senate’s decree of 
33 A. Ὁ. placed this at two-thirds we may infer that Caesar’s law speci- 
fied some such ratio. Whether the law applied only to men who lent 
money we do not know. In Trans. Am, Phil, Assoc., 1887, pp. 5 ff. 
there is a helpful discussion of the crisis of 33 A.D. by W. F. Allen. 
The notes in Ramsay’s translation of the Annals (VI, 16) and in the 
editions of Furneaux and of Nipperdey are also useful. 
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of five senators acting for the Treasury,” to lend to land-owners 
in distress a hundred million sesterces without interest for a 
period up to three years. This apparently ended the crisis. 

The account of Tacitus is reasonable so far as it goes, but it 
does not explain what induced the Senate and the courts to 
revive Caesarian war measures half a century after they had 
come to be generally ignored. Apparently the prevailing rates 
of interest had risen and land values in Italy had been falling, 
and the land-holding aristocracy therefore decided to raise land 
prices by creating an increased market for land by reviving 
Caesar’s law. If prices were falling and interest rates going up, 
the natural assumption would be that there had been a con- 
traction of currency and one that was far more serious than can 
be explained by Tacitus’ reference to recent confiscations,® for 
in general Tiberius was not guilty of very extensive confiscations. 
I desire to point out that while Augustus increased the coinage 
for circulation very strikingly from 30 to 10 B.C., he in his 
last twenty years and Tiberius during his nineteen years of 
power before 33 coined relatively little and spent very frugally; 
so that, while gold and silver went abroad increasingly to pay 
for imports, the per capita circulation inside of Italy was 
steadily decreasing for forty years. 

During his first twenty years Augustus poured out new money 
very lavishly. In 30 B.C. he possessed himself of the royal 
treasures of Cleopatra. From this he paid out some 600,000,000 
sesterces for Italian land for his discharged veterans; he lavished 
large sums on the populace of Rome; he repaired all the roads 
of Italy and the streets of Rome at great cost; he restored 82 
temples and built many new ones;* he aided many cities of 


* It is Dio (LVIII, 21) who adds this item. Apparently it was a com- 
mission appointed temporarily ad hoc, and not a permanent fiscal bank, 
as is sometimes assumed. Since the commission consisted of senators 
and since the credits were to be repaid populo (Tac., Ann. VI, 17), 
it was doubtless the Aerarium, not the emperor’s Fiscus, that provided 
the funds. Suet., Tib. 48 mentions the matter but adds nothing of 
importance. 

*On confiscations under Tiberius see Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius, 
pp. 207 ff. The fall of Sejanus in 31 had of course involved many of 
his friends. 

* Res Gestae Divi Aug., chapters 15-20, give rather full lists of these 
expenditures. 
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Italy by gifts of aqueducts, public baths, temples, and fora. 
I have elsewhere ὅ estimated the sums that flowed out to the 
public in 30-27 B.C. from this source at about one thousand 
million sesterces. This seems to have been more than twice the 
normal annual budget of the state. Naturally prices rose de- 
cidedly, and interest rates fell from 12% to 4% (Dio, LI, 21). 
As Suetonius puts it (Aug. 41) “when he brought the royal 
treasures of Egypt to Rome money became so abundant that the 
rate of interest fell and the value of real estate rose greatly.” 
An era of prosperity followed of which many cities of Italy 
give proof in extensive public and private building operations. 
Doubtless many of the new fortunes of the period had their 
source in the increasing real estate values and in the rapid 
expansion of cities due to easy credits, increased circulation, and 
the sense of security in property-holding that came with the 
re-establishment of a firm peace. 

As can readily be seen by using Mattingly’s Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum, the history of Augustan 
coinage during the first twenty years of his reign confirms this 
record of lavish currency expansion. The LHastern coinage of 
silver and gold was quite profuse in 30-27 B.C. Then when 
Augustus went to Spain he opened several mints there which 
were kept busy in the years 25-16 B.C. He seems in fact to 
have sent out prospectors and opened new mines, for Florus 
(II, 33) says that the Astures learned of the mineral wealth 
of their country from Augustus’ success in mining precious 
metals. Then Augustus sent his procurator Licinus to gather 
the tribute of Gaul in coinable bullion and plate,® and at Lyons 
he opened a mint which was very active during the years 15-10 
B.C. The mint at Rome also poured out large issues from 18 
to 12 B.C. 

If we compare the known issues of gold and silver during the 
first twenty years of the Augustan régime with those of the 
following forty years (9 B.C. to 32 A.D.), we discover that 
the annual output during the later period fell to about 5% of 
the issues of the former years, an amazing contraction over an 
extensive period. 


5 Journal of Roman Studies, 1933, p. 146. 
5 Dio, LIV, 21, interpreted by Mattingly, op. cit., p. exiii. 
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Unfortunately we do not know how large the various issues 
of coins were, but there are indications that there was some 
uniformity. For instance, in years of very heavy expenses (e. g., 
in 90-87 and 83-80 B.C.) the coin types are very numerous.’ 
From peaceful years the number of coins represented is rela- 
tively few and the various types are correspondingly few. Again, 
we learn from Pliny, VN. H. XX XIII, 56 that in Caesar’s day 
the gold bullion of the Sacred Treasury was stored in uniform 
bars of 34 ounces (each good for 10 auwrei, and worth 1000 
sesterces), while the silver bullion was stored in three-pound 
bars, these also worth 1000 sesterces each. This uniformity 
suggests, though of course it does not prove, a custom of issuing 
standard amounts. We also know that Caesar displayed 20,000 
pounds of gold in his triumph in 46 B.C. (Appian, B.C. II, 
102), and there are now known nearly 20 types of awret issued 
in 46-44. Perhaps each issue therefore required about 1000 
pounds of gold, each of the value of a million denarii in the 
Caesarian ratio of 40 auret to the pound. Such items would 
seem to support the reasonable inference that during the orderly 
régime of Augustus the amount of coinage from year to year is 
probably quite fairly represented by the number of coin types 
now known. At any rate the types known for the period 10 
B. C. to 33 A. D. are very scarce relatively to the abundant issues 
of Augustus’ early days. 

We do know that Augustus spent far less in public buildings 
and on games in his later years than in his early ones, and that 
Tiberius was constantly accused of stinginess. At his death it 
was found that he had stored up 2,700,000,000 sesterces in his 
treasury.® In these later years the army of the frontier required 
the heaviest public expenditure, and most of the money that 
went to the frontier was probably spent far from Italy. More- 
over, the provinces were now secure, so that large investments 
were being made by Romans in Asia, Egypt, Spain, Gaul, and 
Africa. In time, of course, these investments would bring re- 
turns to Rome, but for the present the outward flow doubtless 
overbalanced the returns. Furthermore the Augustan pros- 


7 See Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic, I, pp. 189 ff. I refer to 
the issues of this period, since each type was then numbered. 

8 See Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, I, p. 338. 

9 Suet., Caius 37, 3. 
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perity very greatly encouraged the importation of luxuries to 
Rome. It is an old story that home industry and commerce 
profited far less from the early Augustan prosperity than did 
those of remote regions — from Spain to India. The old landed 
aristocracy took no interest in industry ; they continued to invest 
in land and to spend their surplus on the articles turned out by 
foreign producers. This outflow of gold and silver had reached 
dangerous proportions by the days of Pliny, but it was con- 
siderable even in the early Empire. 

The fact then is clear that, while Augustus coined heavily and 
spent lavishly during his early years, so that prices rose and 
credit was easy, after about 10 B.C. the coinage dwindled to a 
miserable trickle and governmental expenditures at home dimin- 
ished at the very time when currency began more and more t 
flow abroad. After forty years of this process a monetary crisis 
was a foregone conclusion. The crisis of 33 A. D. began by the 
prosecution of money-lenders who charged illegal rates. H™ 
rates of interest are of course a common symptom of contracted 
currency. Then came the effort to revive Caesar’s edict to invest 
in Italian real estate; and this too is a proof that values u.d 
fallen as they do when money is scarce. Tacitus’ statement that 
the scarcity was due to recent confiscations*° may be taken as 
a fair indication of the “ last straw,” but the real cause doubtless 
lay in the steady contraction of the currency during the pre- 
ceding forty years after a period of lavish expansion and an orgy 
of public expenditure during Augustus’ early years. 

The fact that Tacitus attributes the scarcity of money to the 
confiscations of Tiberius implies that the economic consequences 
of contraction were probably being discussed. Certainly Sue- 
tonius (Aug. 41) and Dio (LI, 21) both knew that the Augustan 
expansion raised prices. We are therefore not surprised that 
Tiberius very soon after the crisis began the policy of bringing 
gold and silver mines into the Fiscus. Sextus Marius, the 
richest mine-owner of Spain, was accused of treason on flimsy 
charges in that year and his property, including the mines, was 


10 Τῷ should be noticed that during the previous year there was riot- 
ing because of the high price of grain (Tac., Ann. VI, 13). We are not 
told what the cause was, but since the city depended largely on pro- 
vincial grain, the scarcity need not be attributed to a crop failure in 
Italy. 
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confiscated.*t Perhaps the decrease in coinage mentioned above 
had actually been due to the exhaustion of the bullion then 
obtainable by the treasury. We may also be justified in sur- 
mising that the heavier minting of gold and silver by Caligula 
and Claudius was made possible by Tiberius’ expropriations of 
mines. And, finally, I would suggest that when Caligula set 
about spending the large reserve that he found accumulated by 
Tiberius he may have been encouraged to do so by those who 
had observed the results of extreme fiscal frugality during the 
preceding reign. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


ἢ On Marius see Tacitus, Ann. VI, 19 and Dio, LVIII, 23, who give 
different reasons for his execution. The significant fact is that his 
property was given over to the Fiscus, not to the Aerarium. 
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OITOSYROS AND OIORPATA.* 


The Scythian name for Apollo as recorded in transliteration 
by Herodotus was Oirdcvpos.? The variant form Γοιτόσυρος is given 
by Hesychius.* The kinship of Scythians and Iranians which 
is attested both by ancient writers and by the meagre remains 
of the language of the Scythians has naturally suggested an 
Iranian source for the name Oitosyros. Marquart proposed to 
derive it from Iranian *gaeosura meaning “an Giitern oder 
Rindern reich ” and this etymology has been accepted by Vasmer.* 
But no explanation is made of the loss of the initial guttural 
in the Herodotean version of the name. According to this 
derivation the Scythian name of Apollo was determined by his 
function as the protector of cattle breeding.’ Although Vasmer 
warns one against possible inexactness in the Herodotean ver- 
sions of Scythian names he considers the historian the best 
source for them. The kinship of Scythian and Iranian does not 
however exclude an origin nearer home for the Scythian name 
of Apollo. The suggestion here offered is that the name is a 
loan word which came with the god from the region south of 
the Black Sea, and that it is a compound adjective, the first part 
meaning “ white” (oiro, yorro) and the second “ Syrian ” (Σύρος). 
This title would then have the same significance as Λευκόσυρος, 
“the White Syrian.” The country of the Leucosyrians which 
was called Leucosyria extended eastward from Sinope along the 
southern shore of the Euxine and southward through Cappadocia 
to the Taurus. An important center was the Iris delta where 
Chadisia was called the city of the Leucosyrians.° If it is true 
that Apollo came to Scythia from Leucosyria he must have been 
an important god in the latter country. Such was the fact. The 
worship of Apollo was widespread in Cappadocia: τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ 
Kardovos ᾿Απόλλωνος καθ᾽ ὅλην τιμώμενον τὴν Καππαδοκίαν The 
Cappadocians were known as Syrians in the time of Herodotus: 
Καππαδόκαι τοὺς ἡμεῖς Συρίους kadcdpev.2 There is further a tradi- 


11 am greatly indebted to Professor H. H. Bender who has criticised 
this paper. 69. 3s. v. Τοιτόσυρον. 

* Die Iranier in Siidrussland (1923), p. 13. 

5 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, II, p. 9. 

Frag. Hist. Gr., I, p. 28. 7 Strabo, XII, 537. SV, 49. 
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tion that the Amazon Sinope who gave her name to the city of 
Sinope in Leucosyria became by Apollo the mother of Syros who 
was the progenitor of the Syrians, i. 6. the Leucosyrians.® Since 
Apollo was the father of the Leucosyrians he had a good claim 
to be known as “ the Leucosyrian.” 

The adjective λευκός applied to the Syrians of Asia Minor was 
certainly due to their complexion. They were a light colored 
race. Hesychius defines Λευκόσυρος aS Βαβυλώνιος λευκόχροος. 
Other Syrians were of dark complexion. The important passage 
in Strabo runs as follows: Σύρους λέγοντα (Ἡρόδοτον) τοὺς 
Καππάδοκας" καὶ yap ἔτι καὶ viv Λευκόσυροι καλοῦνται, Σύρων καὶ τῶν 
ἔξω τοῦ Ταύρου λεγομένων: κατὰ δὲ τὴν πρὸς τοὺς ἐντὸς τοῦ Ταύρου 
σύγκρισιν ἐκείνων ἐπικεκαυμένων τὴν χρόαν τούτων δὲ μή, τοιαύτην τὴν 
ἐπωνυμίαν γενέσθαι συνέβη. When Apollo appeared among the 
Greeks he was ξανθός while his sister was ξανθή and λευκόφρυς. 

Theories as to the Leucosyrians have been summarized by 
Ruge.’! Leonhard believes that the Leucosyrians, Amazons, and 
Hittites were all identical.1? Picard identifies the Hittites with 
the Leucosyrians and believes that Hittite influence survived in 
the region of Themiscyra as late as the eighth century B. C.** 
It is here suggested that the names Leucosyros and Oitosyros 
translate an older name which took note of color. The Hittites 
may have been “the Whites” as opposed to the dark peoples 
with whom they came in contact. 

If the interpretation of the title Oitosyros as “ White Syrian ” 
is correct the Apolline cult of the Scythians passed from Leuco- 
syria across the EKuxine or around its eastern shore to the lacus 
Maeotis and the land of the Sauromatae. The cult may have 
taken both courses. A penetration by sea is indicated by the 
story about the Amazons who were taken captive by the Greeks 
at Themiscyra.** These Amazons were placed in three ships but 
killed all their captors and were then carried by wind and wave 


to the lacus Maeotis because they did not know how to handle’ 


® Schol. ad Ap. Rhod., II, 946; Diodorus Sic., IV, 72. 

10 Strabo, XII, 544. 

1. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, s.v. Leukosyroi. 

12 Hettiter und Amazonen, p. 146. Leonhard believes that after the 
Trojan war the Amazons became the Leucosyrians (p. 220). 

18 Ephése et Claros, p. 556; p. 446, note 3. 

14 Herodotus, IV, 110. 
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the ships. They landed, made war upon the Scythians, but later 
intermarried with them. Their descendants were known as the 
Sauromatae. The Sarmatian girls could not marry before they 
had slain a male enemy or three male enemies.*® 

Besides the form Oitosyros there exists a variant Oitoskyros 
in a Greek inscription from Ligorio.*® This inscription mentions 
two deities: θεᾷ Σελήνῃ Οἰτοσκύρᾳ καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνι Οἰτοσκύρῳ Μίθρᾳ. 
Whether Οἰτόσκυρα and Οἰτόσκυρος are proper adjectives or sub- 
stantives in this inscription they are clearly masculine and femi- 
nine forms of the same word. They describe the brother and 
sister deities Artemis and Apollo as the “ White Scyrians.” No 
one will question the identity of the titles Οἰτόσκυρος and Οἰτόσυρος. 
One has inserted a x. The epenthesis is early because widespread, 
appearing in the name of the Leucosyrian city @euioxvpa and in 
the Pindaric reference to the Amazons as ἃ Σικύριος στρατός. The 
name of the island Skyros seems to offer another example. It 
may be more than a mere coincidence that Theseus who married 
the Amazon Antiope was buried in Skyros. The form -σκυρος 
may have resulted from the fusion of ovpos and κῦρος, the Greek 
version of the Persian word for “sun.”*” A meaning of “ lord, 
master ” for σύρος (cf. κύριος “ master ”) would define the Leuco- 
syri as “the White Lords.” 

The second Scythian name to be considered, that for Amazon, 
is οἰόρπατα. Herodotus tells us that it meant “ man-slayer,” 
adding that the first part means “ man ” and the second “ killer.” 18 
This name, like Oitosyros, has been derived from a Persian 
source. It has been related to Iranian virapatayd “ Mannerher- 
rinnen ” or virapadni.2® The objection to this etymology is that 
the Iranian word does not mean what Herodotus says very 
clearly was the meaning of oidprara. Another and better theory 
here proposed seeks the explanation nearer home. Oiop is the 
Latin vir as has already been suggested, while zara is a noun 
of agency based on πήω, zaiw “smite.” The compound then 
means what Herodotus says it meant “man-smiter, i.e. man- 
killer.” This analysis gives a clue to the significance of the title 
παρθένος Which was an appellative of Artemis in the region of 


15 Herodotus, IV, 117; Pliny, NV. H., VI, 19. 

a6 7. G., 111, 6013. 

17 Hesychius, s.v. κῦρος : τὸν yap ἥλιον of Πέρσαι κῦρον λέγουσιν. 

18 TV, 110. 1° Vasmer, op. cit., p. 15, ef. p. 18. 
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Amazons and Scythians, the Tauric Chersonese. Artemis, the 
goddess favored by the Amazons, may well have shared the char- 
acter of her warrior Sarmatian maids who could not marry until 
they had killed at least one male enemy. The title παρθένος 
though feminine has the masculine ending os as if it were an 
adjective of two terminations like ἀνδροκτόνος. It is to be divided 
into παρ-θένος. The first component zap is the same word as the 
Latin mas, mar-is. For the interchange of π and » in Asia Minor 
one may cite Aeolic weda (μετά) and Lydian magadis (πηκτίς) 
“harp.” The second component is the verbal dev from θείνω 
“to smite ” which is the Hittite kwen “ to strike, to kill.” 2° So 
παρθένος means “male-smiter, i. 6. man-killer” and has the accent 
on the active verbal element as is normal in such compounds. 
The chaste goddess Artemis who bore the title of Amazon ** and 
whose temple at Ephesus was founded by Amazons was a slayer 
of males and consequently a maid of Sarmatian qualifications. 
Such character for Artemis is confirmed by the fate of strangers 
who came to her Tauric sanctuary. Orestes and Pylades escaped 
from the customary sacrificial death at her altar there with the 
‘help of Iphigenia. A mitigated form of this sacrifice of males 
to the Tauric Artemis survived in the savage Spartan rite of 
whipping boys, not girls, at the altar of Artemis Orthia whose 
image had come from the Tauric shrine.2*, The Tauric Artemis 
was so famous that the Cappadocians on the Euxine claimed to 
possess the image as did the Lydians. The Taurian Artemis 
among the Cappadocians is very appropriately the sister of the 
Cappadocian Apollo among the Taurians, i.e. the Leucosyrian 
Apollo or Oitosyros. The Scythians got the two cults from 
Hittite country. 

There are other words for maid which admit of the same 
analysis as παρθένος. The Cretan padrxevis is compounded of 
pad and -xevis for ἕμαρκενις where pap is again the same word 
as Latin mar-is and κεν the same verb as the Hittite kwen and 
the Greek θεν “smite.” So too the Latin virgo, vir-ginis is to 


2° Cf. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, 
p. 89. 

ἋΣ Paus., IV, 31, 8. 

*2 Paus., III, 16, 6. J. Toynbee (J. R. S., 1929, p. 82) considers the 
Spartan flagellation a “ prenuptial fertility rite,” rejecting the older 
theory that the flogging represented an original sacrifice. 
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be resolved into vir “man” and gin which is again the Hittite 
kwen and the Cretan κεν. Thus three words for maid are all 
patterned after the original of the Scythian o1orpata. The 
second element of all four is verbal meaning “to smite” and 
hence “to kill.” The original of these compounds must have 
been a name for the Amazons in their native haunts to the south 
of the Euxine. It was probably of Hittite date if not of Hittite 
origin. The fairhaired Athena Parthenos and the fairhaired 
Artemis Parthenos may be one and the same goddess in origin. 
The primitive images of both fell from heaven. The Tauric 
image of Artemis fell into her temple, the image which Euripides 
says was to be carried to the city of Pallas.?* It is significant 
that the cult of Athena was established in cities which lay in 
the path of the Amazon invaders of Greece: Troy, Athens, 
Troezen, and Sparta. The sympathy of the Erechtheids and 
therefore of Erechtheus for the Amazons ** combines with the 
intimate association of Erechtheus and Athena Parthenos to 
suggest that she may have been the goddess of the invading 
Amazons. From these armed women Athens may quite logically 
have derived its cult of an armed virgin goddess. Ares, the 
father of the Amazons, possessed the Areopagus at Athens but 
their warrior goddess took the acropolis after driving out 
Poseidon. Her close associate Erechtheus encroached upon 
Poseidon’s altar on the site of the holiest traditions of the citadel. 
The Erechtheids who were opposed to the war against the 
Amazons very probably came from the original seats of the 
Amazons bringing with them the “man-smiting” yet chaste 
goddess Athena Parthenos. 


G. W. ELDERKIN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


23 Tphig. in Taur., 97-8, 1014. 
*4 Ael. Aristeides (ed. Keil), 17, 5: ᾿Αθήνηθεν δὲ τοὺς ᾿Ερεχθεΐδας, ὡς 
λόγος, ἐκ Tov πρὸς ᾿Αμάζονας πολέμου δεξαμένη. 
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ΦΥΣΙΟΓΝΏΜΟΝΙΚΑ ΙΝ LIBANIUS’ ANTIOCHICUS. 


It was hardly a serious oversight on the part of Foerster, the 
editor of both Libanius and the collection of Scriptores Physio- 
gnomonict, that he neglected to include two passages from the 
Antiochicus (Liban., Or. XI) in the assortment of “ physio- 
gnomonical ” selections from ancient authors; yet, because of a 
certain idiosyncrasy of the sophist himself, they possess an 
interest which the more or less arid caprices of a pseudo-science 
do not ordinarily elicit. 

In Or. XI, 154, after praising his compatriots for their 
faithful adherence to contractual obligations, the writer adds: 
φωνῆς δὲ τόνος οὐ παρειμένος πρὸς ἀηδίαν, βάδισμα δὲ εὔσχημον, 
ἀμπεχόνη δὲ οὐκ ἐρραθυμημένη, κτλ. The voice, the gait, and the 
manner of wearing one’s clothes were all of some importance in 
the ancient lore of character-analysis, as can be judged from 
many scattered observations in the physiognomists; for example, 
Clement of Alexandria (cf. Scr. Phys., Vol. II, p. 305, line 19 1.) 
states that “lispers ” (βάταλοι) and “ sissies” (γύννιδες) can be 
recognized by means of these peculiarities among others such 
as the posture, the expression of the eyes, and the cut of the hair. 
Of course the arrangement of the dress was always a mark of 
good taste or bad, and Libanius once complained that a con- 
sularis Syriae, EKustathius, grew impatient when the other was 
delayed, in closing a visit to the government-house, by the neces- 
sity of adjusting his himation correctly before departing. A 
second key to a man’s character was his stride. In his old age, 
when he had become pathetically sensitive about a number of 
rather trivial things, Libanius wondered whether his fancied 
unpopularity in Antioch could not be due in part to what his 
enemies called his vulgar way of walking. There were likewise 
certain oddities of voice and brow, whose nature, if indeed they 
existed at all outside of his own imagination, can only be con- 


10r, LIV, 21: ... ἐπειδήπερ ἀνέστην ὡς οἰχησόμενος, μόνον οὐκ ἐώθει καὶ 
σχήματι καὶ βλέμματι καὶ τοῖς ἐν τῷ τοιούτῳ ῥήμασι τὴν ἐν τῷ θοϊμάτιόν pe 
πρὸς τὸ δέον ἄγειν μέλλησιν τὴν μικρὰν μεγάλην ἡγούμενος. 
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jectured; as to his βάδισις φορτική, we may accept his explana- 
tion that it was only the natural result of the gout.’ 

If the voices of the Antiochenes were agreeably modulated, 
this, one might gather from Or. XI, 38, was because of the 
advantageous situation of their metropolis, some hundred-and- 
twenty stades inland from the harbor-town of Seleucia (Strabo, 
XVI, 2, 7); for it would seem (Liban., loc. cit.) that the man- 
ners of a seaside city tend to be corrupted by the vulgarity of 
the sailorfolk, with their “clownish” voices: τὸ δὲ μέγιστον εἰς 
ζημίαν, πόλιν γὰρ ἐπιθαλαττίδιον ναυτικῆς ἀπειροκαλίας ἀνάγκη γέμειν 
θορύβων τε ἀνελευθέρων καὶ φωνῶν βωμολόχων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἃ λυ- 
μαίνεσθαι καὶ διαφθείρειν ἤθη πόλεων ἰσχύει. Members of the banausic 
occupations have always been exposed to such rebukes (see note 6 
below) ; and it is characteristic of the boor or rustic, according 
to Theophrastus (Char., ᾿Αγροικίας, 5) to “ talk in a loud voice.” 

The root of much of the ancient speculation on voice-psychology 
seems to have been Aristotle’s portrait (Hth. Nic., IV, 3, 34) of 
the “ high-souled ” man (μεγαλόψυχος), whose movement is slow, 
whose voice is deep, and whose utterance deliberate (λέξις 
στάσιμος), because his calm poise precludes the anxiety and strain 
which give rise to haste and shrillness. Not inconsistent with 
this principle is the note in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on 
character-reading (Scr. Phys., Vol. I, p. 24, line 5f.) to the 
effect that one who is at his ease speaks in a deep, low-pitched 
tone (τόν τε τόνον ἀνίησι καὶ βαρὺ φθέγγεται), whereas he who is 
stirred with emotion speaks shrilly, and in a higher pitch. The 
deep voice is consequently associated with masculinity, the shrill 
voice with cowardice (Scr. Phys., Vol. I, p. 20, line 13); while 
an orderly, well-behaved individual (κόσμιος) is slow of motion 
and utterance, and his voice is πνευματώδης καὶ ἀσθενής (Scr. Phys., 
I, p. 32, line 2). Although the choice of adjectives is somewhat 
puzzling,*® this is probably the sort of voice that Libanius wished 


2Or. II, 18: ἀλλ᾽ ἡ βάδισις φορτική. ποία, πλὴν εἰ τὴν παρὰ τοῦ νοσήματος 
λέγοι Tis; ἀλλὰ τὸ βλέμμα, ἀλλ’ αἱ ὀφρύες, ddr’ ἡ φωνή. This passage 
shows how singularly inept is the following sentence from the spurious 
Basil-Libanius correspondence (Hp. 20, 1; Libanius to Basil): ... τὴν 
ψῆφον δεξαμένῳ τὴν σὴν ἔπεισί μοι βαδίζειν μετὰ σοβαροῦ τοῦ βαδίσματος, 
οἷά τις ἀλαζὼν τοὺς πάντας περιφρονῶν. 

8 Reedy (or piping) and weak seems less appropriate for a κόσμιος 
than for a δειλός. In Aristotle, Hist. Animal., IV, 9, 20. πνευματώδης is 
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to attribute to the people of Antioch, for it is evident that his 
ears were unusually sensitive because of his chronic headache. 
At the end of his fifty-seventh year a temporary cure had been 
effected, supposedly by three dreams sent by Aesculapius of 
Tarsus (Or. I, 143), so that when the emperor Valens came to 
Antioch in 372 the sophist’s eyes and ears were not disturbed 
by the flash of the soldiers’ arms and ensigns and the reverbera- 
tions of their instruments of martial music (Or. I, 144): οὕτω 
δὴ τοῦ βασιλέως ἥκοντος τὴν αἴγλην τήν τε ἀπὸ τῶν ὅπλων τήν TE 
ἀπὸ τῶν δρακόντων ἠχώ τε ὀργάνων ὑπέμεινα συμμιγῆ, μηδ᾽ ἂν διηγου- 
μένου πρότερον ἀνασχόμενος. The last remark, that before he was 
cured it would have been intolerable for him even to hear the 
mention of such things, is significant when we recall his de- 
scription of one of the symptoms resulting from the lightning- 
bolt to which he traced his affliction: when he was at lunch 
soon afterward the sound of the thunder still seemed to be 
ringing in his ears (Or. I, 9). Oribasius, a contemporary, notes 
that cephalaea is aggravated by noises and fairly loud voices 
(Ad Eunapwm, IV, 2): τὴν χρονίαν καὶ δύσλυτον κεφαλαλγίαν καὶ 
παροξυνομένην σφοδρῶς ἐπὶ μικραῖς αἰτίαις, οὕτως ὡς μήτε ψόφον μήτε 
μείζονα φωνὴν φέρειν μήτε αὐγὴν σφοδροτέραν, κεφαλαίαν καλοῦσιν. 
A very similar statement appears in Paulus Aegineta (III, 5,1).* 
The speeches of Libanius’ later years, written when his malady 
had grown far worse, contain occasional complaints about loud 
voices: the πικραὶ φωναὶ of executioners (Or. LVI, 6); the cheers 
and catcalls that in those evil days were coming to be heard 
at the athletic contests in the Plethrum, rude Latin expletives 
commingled with the Greek (Or. X, 14); the outcries of a 
governor’s guests at a nocturnal carousal (Or. LVI, 18) ; and the 


used of the sound which an elephant is said to emit through its mouth 
alone (i. e., ἄνευ τοῦ μυκτῆρος), and which resembles a human groan made 
with an exhalation. Perhaps the word refers merely to an adequate 
and continuous stream of air and means something like resonant, an 
idea that does not necessarily contradict ἀσθενής. 

It would be idle to catalogue here the material from the later, 
derivative treatises, which tends to become more specialized and arbi- 
trary. There is, 6. g., no apparent reason why the voice of the φιλοκερδής, 
should be “ weak and mournful” (Scr. Phys., I, p. 406, line 1 f.). 

“Οἵ, R. Fuchs, “Aus Themisons Werk ueber die acuten und chron- 
ischen Krankheiten,” Rhein. Mus., LVIII (1903), p. 83, line 5, where 
one of the items under Κεφαλαίας σημεῖα is φωτὸς ἀποστροφὴ καὶ φωνῆς. 
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noisy talk of opportunists who invaded the governor’s quarters 
and interrupted his siesta (Or. LI, 4; LII, 6). Although we 
may well despair of assigning his ailment to its proper category 
among the many recognized by modern medical theory,° there is 
evidence enough, I believe, to show that there was a strong 
personal reason for his preference in voices, quite apart from 
mere considerations of propriety.® 


Roger A. PAcK. 
ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


5 Cf. S. Auerbach, Der Kopfschmerz, Berlin, 1912. 

°In Liban., Decl. XXVI, 36, the δύσκολος complains that the market- 
men, in commending their wares to possible purchasers, utter such loud 
shouts that they drive them away as effectually as if they pelted them 
with stones. This is clearly an “ original element,” independent of the 
many borrowings from comedy which the sketch contains. 
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“-- - 

πρῶτα μὲν εὐδοκίμου στρατιᾶς ἀπε- 

φαινόμεθ᾽, ἠδὲ νομίματα mipywa 

, > 5 4 
πάντ᾽ ἐπεύθυνον᾽" 

’ 
νόστοι δ᾽ ἐκ πολέμων 
3 , > ~ 
ἀπόνους ἀπαθεῖς 

<-v v> εὖ πράσσοντας ἄγον [ἐς] οἴκους. 


858 ἀπε- codd. rece.: ἀπο- Μ. 860 ἐπέ. θυνον (v eraso) M. 
863 ἐς seclusit Porson. 


There are in M four scholia bearing on the first two clauses 
of this passage and widely divergent in the interpretations they 
give. They were obviously written at different periods in the 
history of the text; and their order in the MS represents, I be- 
lieve, the historical order in which they were written. I accept 
Scholium No. 1 as early and authoritative for two reasons. First 
the meaning which it ascribes to the corrupt second clause is 
precisely that which the context requires. The theme of the 
whole chorus is the blessings of civilised life (μεγάλας ἀγαθᾶς τε 
πολισσονόμου Boras) in Darius’ reign as contrasted with Persia’s 
present misfortunes. This stanza deals with his superiority in 
the conduct of war. Clause (1) emphasizes the good repute of 
his expeditions; clause (2), according to the Scholiast, his 
moderation in victory; clause (3) his prosperous homeward 
marches. Secondly the scholiast’s paraphrase is of the type 
which employs not synonyms but substantially the words of the 
original and in clause (2) it enables us to recover two words 
which in the existing text have been corrupted. 

In attempting therefore a reconstruction of the text my actual 
method has been (1) to deduce from Scholium No. 1 an early 
and intelligible text, (2) to verify my deductions by tracing, 
with the other scholia for landmarks, a facilis descensus from . 
that early text to the Avernus of a text which we now possess, 
and (3) to emend in some small points the text thus established 
and verified. This has been a complex logical problem, involving 
the adjustment and reconciliation of inferences drawn from the 


+ Because of the death of the author, the proofs of this article were 
read by the editors. 
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existing text and from four conflicting scholia. For the sake 
alike of brevity and of lucidity I shall present my case more 
simply as an historical narrative, starting from that which in 
the logical process would be my conclusion,—the original text. 

I propound then an original text in which vv. 858-60 ran as 


follows: 
πρωτα μεν εὐδοκίμους στρατιας απε- 


’ὔ ΕῚ Ν 3. 9 Ν , 
gatver’, ἔθνη δ᾽ ἀνομὶ καταπέρσιμα 


4 
TAVT ἀπεύθυνεν. 


“ First in his campaigns he set a pattern of good report, and the 
nations that were bent on sacking all things alike and knew no 
law he corrected and controlled.” 

For the middle ἀποφαίνεσθαι in the sense of “ displaying ” some 
prowess or notable action cf. Aesch., Hum. 309; Plato, Symp. 
209 KE. For ἀπευθύνειν meaning “to correct” cf. Eurip., Bacch. 
884. The form ἀνομί, though not elsewhere found, may have 
been preferred to ἀνόμως here as meaning “ without law ” whereas 
ἀνόμως normally = παρανόμως, “ contrary to existing law.” The 
word καταπέρσιμος need be no more suspect than another similar 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένον in Soph., Hl. 1246, καταλύσιμος, and the transitive 
usage which I assign to it is in the manner of Aeschylus, who 
employs προπομπός (Choeph. 23), συνίστωρ (Agam. 1090), and 
πόριμος (P. V. 905) similarly. Cf. also φύξιμος in Soph., Antig. 
88. Finally ἔθνη is used several times in the Persae to denote 
the nations under Persian dominion; and it is likely that the 
Chorus should impute the former lawless sacking of cities to 
them rather than to the true Persians. 

Derived from this MS was that MS which the first scholiast 
annotated. Its text, I assume, read thus: 


~ Ν 
πρῶτα μὲν εὐδοκίμους στρατιας απὸ 


πρησιμα 
φαιν, ἔθη δ᾽ ἀνομὶ καταπερσιμα 


ὦ 
TAVT ἀπεύθυνεν. 


Here the corruption of the text proper consists in the change of 
are/pawvereOvn into ἀπο, φαινεθη. The suprascript πρήσιμα I explain 
as a conjecture made by someone (other than the first scholiast) 
who mistook the ε in -πέρσιμα for v (cf. the later change to 
mipywa) and, associating in his mind πυρσός with πίμπρημι, con- 
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jectured -πρήσιμα in lieu of the impossible form -πύρσιμα. This 
may have happened either before or after the first scholiast 
annotated the MS. He at any rate read -περσιμα correctly, and 
paraphrased the passage thus: 

πρῶτα μὲν evdoKipov<s>: πρῶτον μὲν κατὰ πόλεμον διὰ στρατιᾶς 
εὐδοκιμοῦμεν καὶ ἐχρώμεθα (ὁρμῶμεν codd.) κατὰ νενομισμένα ἔθη ταῖς 
πόλεσι ταῖς πορθουμέναις, οὐ τεμένη θεῶν πορθοῦντες, οὐ τάφους ἀνα- 
σπῶντες, ὡς Ἐέρξης τολμήσας ἐποίησεν. 

(I have assumed that, in the lemma, εὐδοκίμους was altered to 
εὐδοκίμου when that change had taken place in the text: also that 
ὁρμῶμεν is a corruption of ἐχρώμεθα [vid ὁρμώμεθα], for three 
reasons: (a) ὁρμᾶν ταῖς πόλεσι is not Greek; (Ὁ) if it were, still 
ὁρμᾶν πόλεσι πορθουμέναις [to march against cities which are 
already being plundered] is not sense; (c) the paraphrase, like 
the text, requires the imperfect tense.) 

The inferences which I drew from this scholium in restoring 
the text were these: 


(1) διὰ στρατιᾶς in the paraphrase implies that the text was 
read as having στρατιᾶς ἄπο. 

(2) In that case the scholiast read either εὐδόκιμοι and φαινόμεθ᾽ 
or εὐδοκίμους (sc. ἡμᾶς) and daw’ (or φαινεν)ὴ, ἡμᾶς being easily 
supplied from the preceding strophe. 

(3) The latter is to be preferred because φαινόμεθ᾽ must be 
followed by ἠδὲ, whereas daw’ (or φαινεν) will require ἔθη δὲ, and 
ἔθη is quoted in the paraphrase. 

(4) Moreover in a paraphrase which employs not synonyms 
but substantially the words of the original, a change of con- 
struction (as from φαιν᾽ εὐδοκίμους to εὐδοκιμοῦμεν and from 
ἀπεύθυνεν to ἐχρώμεθα) is essential; for a paraphrase which should 
seek to retain both the construction and the words of the original 
would not be a paraphrase. 


These inferences establish the form of clause (1) (except for 
my choice of φαιν᾽ rather than ¢awev, which will explain itself 
later) and leave clause (2) in the form ἔθη δὲ... πάντ᾽ ἀπεύθυνεν, 
with a gap which further inferences from the scholium enable 
us to fill: νενομισμένα in the scholium and νομίματα in the tradi- 
tional text prove that one of the missing words is a derivative 
of vou, and the scholiast’s emphatic repetition ropOovpévais . . . 
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πορθοῦντες Shows equally clearly that the corrupt πύργινα conceals 
some derivative of πορθ: the basic word in the interpretation 
given by the Scholiast is πορθεῖν. 

Now in both cases the possible derivatives which will fit both 
metre and construction are few: from von, either some case of 
νόμος OF dvopt (Or ἀνόμως), ---- for νομίσματα is clearly inadmissible 
on top of ἔθη: and from πορθ, only the rare πέρσις or an adjective 
πέρσιμος; one or other must have been in the scholiast’s text. 


Possible lines are : — 

(1) ἔθη δὲ νόμῳ κατὰ πέρσιν ἅπαντ᾽ ἀπεύθυνεν. 
(2) ἔθη δ᾽ ἀνομὶ μετὰ πέρσιν ἕποντ᾽ ἀπεύθυνεν. 
(8) ἔθη δ᾽ ἀνομὶ καταπέρσιμα πάντ᾽ ἀπεύθυνεν. 


No. (1) I discard at once: κατὰ πέρσιν is prosaic: ἅπαντ᾽ is 
superfluous: and νόμῳ is far less likely than dvoyi to have been 
corrupted. 

No. (2), in which pera πέρσιν ἕποντ᾽ = μεθέποντα πέρσιν, 18 
poetical and, given not ἔθη but the original ἔθνη, would make good 
sense: “he corrected the nations that engaged in devastation 
lawlessly.” 

But No. (3) is, 1 think, better. It emphasizes not only the 
lawless but the indiscriminate character of the devastation. The 
phrase καταπέρσιμα πάντ᾽, “ laying waste all things alike,” is echoed 
in the paraphrase οὐ τεμένη θεῶν πορθοῦντες, ov τάφους ἀνασπῶντες. 
This too postulates ἔθνη, I think, and not ἔθη, as the original text. 

Thus then stands my text as deduced from scholium (1). 
Now for the facilis descensus. 

The MS next in descent from that of Scholiast No. 1 presented 
the second clause ultimately thus: 


γομοι 
φαιν, εθη Se νομι καταπυρσιμα γρ.πρησιμα 
ο 
παντ επευθυνεν 


i.e., the scribe made certain small slips: δὲ vou for δ᾽ ανομι, 
πυρσιμα for περσιμα and (probably at this stage) επευθυνεν for 
απευθυνεν : while he transferred zpyowa to the margin as a varia 
lectio. And subsequently someone conjectured νόμοι for the 
meaningless vom, to be followed necessarily by the plural ἐπεύθυνον. 
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Then again transcription took place, and the next MS read 
ultimately thus: 
οι ε 
πρώτα μεν εὐυδοκιμους στρατιᾶς απὸ 
vom πυργινα νομοι 
φαιν, εθη δε νομιματα πυρσιμα γρ-χρησιμα 
o 
mavtT emevOuvev 


i.e., the actual scribe made one error in the text, νομιματα in 
place of νομι xara: he transferred νομοι to the margin as a gloss 
ON νομιματα: and he miscopied the existing v.1. πρησιμα in the 
form χρησιμα. 

The interlinear variants (other than the o over ἐπεύθυνεν) were 
the work of scholiast No. 2. Observing that ¢aw lacked augment, 
that metre required the addition of a short syllable between φαιν 
and εθ, and that ἔθη followed by its synonym vopi<o>para was 
superfluous, and influenced too by the first person plural (εὐ- 
δοκιμοῦμεν and ἐχρώμεθα) used in scholium (1), he conjectured 
εὐδόκιμοι στρατιὰς ἀπεφαινόμεθ᾽, 75¢ — “ we were rendered famous 
in our campaigns.” The textual alterations involved he indi- 
cated by οι, ε, and vow suprascript, and added by way of explana- 
tion scholium No. (2) περιβόητοι ἦμεν ἐν πολέμῳ: Then turning 
to the corrupt πύρσιμα, he argued that an adjective derived from 
πύργος instead of πυρσός would make sense ; scholium (1) referred 
to the treatment of πόλεις, and the cities would be fortified cities. 
So again he wrote his conjecture, πύργινα, suprascript over πύρσιμα, 
and added scholium (3) τὰ νόμιμα πάντα τῶν τετειχισμένων πόλεων. 

And now comes the climax of my narrative and the final cri- 
terion of its substantial accuracy. This MS with its interlinear 
conjectures, marginal glosses or variants, and three scholia, passed 
into the hands of a third commentator, who added scholium (4) : 
[oi δὲ] δημωφελῶς (-cis codd.) <oi> δῆμοι πάντα ἐπολιτεύοντο. So 
I edit it, assuming of δέ (= alii sic:) to be an introductory addi- 
tion made later, and the other small changes to have been directly 
consequent thereon. How did he come to write it? The marginal 
νομοι and χρησιμα arrested his attention. He took the suprascript 
vou following daw to indicate that νομοι was a variant for ἔθη and 
not a gloss on νομίματα, and so, with χρήσιμα substituted for 
πύρσιμα, the lines, as he read them, became: 
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gpaw<e>, νομοι Se νομιζσδματα χρησιμα 


παντ᾽ επευθυνον. 


“ Clearly,” he argued, “ the word is νομοί, ‘ provinces’; the Persian 
satrapies were called νομοί by Herodotus (III, 90) ; and Aeschylus 
was playing on νομοί and νομίματα. That is worth a note. I can 
use δῆμοι as a synonym for vopoi, yes, and paraphrase νομίματα 
χρήσιμα πάντ᾽ ἐπεύθυνον by δημωφελῶς πάντα ἐπολιτεύοντο." It is that 
word δημωφελῶς which is so significant a clue; it is no every-day 
word, but was ingeniously selected as a means of reproducing a 
verbal pleasantry in the text. 

Thus then I have straightened out the tangled thread of evi- 
dence; nor need I proceed further, for I have accounted not 
only for the four scholia but for our existing text. The inter- 
linear conjectures in the MS annotated by the second and third 
scholiasts were read in the next transcription as corrections, 
and incorporated in the text, the only further changes being 
(1) εὐδοκίμου in place of εὐδοκιμους (or -o.), (2) the omission of 
the marginal νομοι and χρήσιμα, and (3) the corruptions of scholia 
Nos. 1 and 4 as above indicated. The evolution of that text 
substantially as I have traced it, and the correlation of the four 
scholia both with the progressively corrupted text and with each 
other, corroborate, I submit, my original deductions from scholium 
No. 1. 

And now, if conjecture in respect of the three last lines of the 
passage may supplement what argument has supplied in respect 
of the first three, I would edit the whole passage thus: 


~ 
πρῶτα μὲν εὐδοκίμους στρατιὰς ἀπε- 
gaiver’, ἔθνη δ᾽ ἀνομὶ καταπέρσιμα 
πάντ᾽ ἀπεύθυνεν, 
νόστους δ᾽ ἐκ πολέμων 
3 ’ > ~ 
ἀπόνους ἀπαθεῖς 


Ν 
αὐτὸς ἐς εὖ πράσσοντας ἄγεν οἴκους. 


My reasoning here is: 

(1) dye is preferable to ἄγον, because Darius has been the 
subject of ἀπεφαίνετο and ἀπεύθυνεν and remains too the subject 
in the opening clause of the following strophe. 

(2) νόστους ἄγεν (= in effect “he led his returning armies”) 
is intrinsically a more likely phrase than νόστοι ἄγον. 
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(3) ἀπόνους ἀπαθεῖς in agreement with νόστους produces a com- 
pact and rounded phrase. 

(4) és is almost required before εὖ πράσσοντας . . . οἴκους. 

(5) The construction of the clause thus reconstituted is so 
complete that the choice of words to fill the gap (- υ) before és 
is automatically limited. It lies, I think, between the harmless 
αὖθις and the effective αὐτός. I adopt the latter as consonant with 
the whole theme of the chorus, — the contrast between Darius, 
who himself conducted the march home without hardship or ill 
to a prosperous home-country, and Xerxes, who, having lost or 
abandoned more of his men at each stage of his miserable flight, 
was now returning to a scene of desolation and distress. 


J. C. Lawson. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF COLOPHON.* 


The inscriptions discovered at Colophon in the excavations of 
1922 and 1925 were all found in the sanctuary of the Mother, 
which will be described by Miss Hetty Goldman in an early 
number of the American Journal of Archaeology. The present 
writer has not had access to the stones since the years of the 
excavation, but has been able to study the note-books of Miss 
L. G. Eldridge and Mr. C. W. Blegen, who copied as much of 
the documents as was possible at the time, and to use the squeezes 
and transcripts made by Mr. Jotham Johnson in the museum at 
Smyrna several years later. It is unfortunate that some of the 
stones were lost and others damaged at Deirmendere (Colophon) 
because of the disturbed conditions in 1922 shortly after the 
first campaign was brought to a close, and that one of the books 
of transcriptions and a package of squeezes, which might, with 
study, have supplemented the note-book readings, were also lost 
in transit. The readings of the decree of proxeny, for example, 
given below as number IV, must depend now solely on the first 
study of the badly weathered stone which was made at the time 
of its discovery. 

The reconstruction of the large inscription authorizing the 
building of the walls was studied by Mr. Johnson in Smyrna, 
where the several fragments are now preserved. The disposition 
of these fragments and the text given in the following pages are 
largely the result of his work. The writer has undertaken this 


1This is the first of a projected series of articles dealing with the 
results of the excavations carried on jointly by the Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard University and the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens in the spring of 1922 and the fall of 1925. Because of 
disturbed conditions in Asia Minor in 1922 almost all of the excavated 
material was lost, and it will, therefore, be impossible to make the 
publication in any sense complete. It has seemed worth while, however, 
to present even in incomplete form some account of the inscriptions, 
the sanctuary of Cybele or the Mother, the Colophonian house-type, 
and the geometric burials. Mr. Meritt, who was in 1922 a student 
of the school and a member of our excavation staff, has kindly consented 
to start our series. H. GOLDMAN. 

The present publication has been made possible by a special fund 
at the disposal of the Johns Hopkins Press. 
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present publication not with the purpose of giving an exhaustive 
commentary on the documents, but primarily so that the texts 
themselves might be made available to the public without further 
delay. 


I. A large monument of slightly translucent bluish-grey 
marble, of which five fragments (A—E) are preserved, now in 
the museum at Smyrna. The original document was made up 
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Fig. 1. Drawing showing reconstruction of Inscription I. 


of three blocks of stone (carrying the inscription) superimposed 
upon a pedestal, which is now lost. The inscription was cut in 
eight columns. The arrangement of the fragments and the 
disposition of the text are shown in Fig. 1. 

Across the top of the monument is a well-cut moulding with 
a broad taenia, which returns 0.05 m. on each end. The surface 
on both ends is dressed smooth below the return of the moulding, 
but is otherwise only roughly finished. The total thickness at 
the top (A) is 0.21 m. and at the bottom (ΕἸ) 0.245m. Only 
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a small portion of the top surface has been completely finished. 
This condition of workmanship, and the treatment of the ends, 
suggests that the inscription was incorporated in a rough wall. 
The several blocks were joined by dowels, cuttings for which 
may still be seen on the under surface of fragments A and E 
and in the top surface of fragment E. The contact surfaces 
were provided with anathyrosis. 

The disposition of the fragments as shown in Fig. 1 allows a 
regular increase in the thickness of the stone from top to bottom. 
On fragments A, C, and D the text is inscribed continuously 
to the bottom of each stone. The fact that in fragment E the 
text of Columns VI and VII stops 0.15 m. from the bottom of 
the stone and that in Column VIII the text stops 0.38 m. from 
the bottom of the stone (end of the inscription) leads us to 
believe that there were no inscribed blocks forming a fourth 
course below fragment E. There was evidence to show that the 
course to which fragment E belongs rested upon the lowest course 
of the western precinct wall, which protruded to form a ledge, 
and into which No. III was fastened by a tenon. Exclusive of 
this foundation, the total height of the monument was ca. 1.92 m. 
and the total width (measured across the inscribed surface) 
ca. 2.221 τὰ. 

At some time in the history of the inscription two fragments, 
the present B + C and another which is still lost, were broken 
from the right end of fragment A. They were replaced and 
fastened in position by hook clamps, cuttings for which are still 
visible on the back surfaces of A and B+ C and on the under 
surface of C. Fragments B and C remained together at the time 
of the original break, and became separated only when the monu- 
ment was destroyed; the repair cutting for one of the hook 
clamps determined the line of later fracture between B and C. 
The cutting for the hook clamp used to bind C to the now 
missing fragment has destroyed the possible evidence of a pour- 
channel which must have led to a dowel at the left end of the 
uppermost block. 

The columns on the top stone have 38 lines, on the middle 
stone 48 lines, and on the bottom stone (where complete) 36 
lines. We have numbered the lines consecutively from the 
beginning of Column 1 to the end of Column VIII. The first 
column and the first 19 lines of the second column are inscribed 
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stoichedon, with some irregularities, though the lines of the 
decree always ended in complete words or syllables. After the 
nineteenth line of Column II, no attempt was made to preserve 


stoichedon order. The lettering is of the late fourth cen- 


tury B. C., with occasional thickening of the ends of the strokes 
and sometimes with definite finials. 


Cot. I 


Ἐπὶ πρυτάνεος ᾿Αλκμέωνος Κωμαιῶνος ὀγδοίηι ἔδοξεν τῶι δήμωι" 
Ἑρμόδωρος 
᾿Απολλοδώρου ἐπεψήφισε' γνώμη τῶν δέκα Δημοκράτους τοῦ 
Μοιρᾶδος, ᾿Ακάστου 
- ~ ~ 
tov Κλέωνος, ᾿Αρίστεος τοῦ ‘Exatwvipov, ᾿Αθηνίππου τοῦ 
᾿Αλκαιμένους, ᾿Αριστομέ- 
- ~ 
vous τοῦ Παρμένοντος, ᾿Απολλοδώρου τοῦ Ἑ, ρμίππου, Λεωφάντου 
τοῦ ᾿Αρίστωνος, 
- ~ ~ 
Διοτρέφους τοῦ Κλευδήμου, Μητροδώρου τοῦ Tupivvov, Λίχα τοῦ 
Πανταγνώτου, 
- - 
ὅπως ὃ δῆμος φαίνηται, ἐπειδὴ παρέδωκεν αὐτῶι ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὃ 
βασιλεὺς 
τὴν ἐλευθερίαν καὶ ᾿Αντίγονος, κατὰ πάντα τρόπον φιλοτιμούμενος 
δια- 
φυλάττειν τὴν τῶμ προγόνων δόξαν, ἀγαθῆι τύχηι καὶ ἐπὶ σωτηρίαι 
παντὸς 
τοῦ δήμου τοῦ Κολοφωνίων ἐψηφίσθαι τῶι δήμωι τὴμ παλαιὰμ 
πόλιν ἣν τῶν 
- , - 4 ε« “ ’ 
θεῶν παραδόντων τοῖς προγόνοις ἡμῶν κτίσαντες ἐκεῖνοι καὶ ναοὺς καὶ 
βωμοὺς ἱδρυσάμενοι παρὰ πᾶσι τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἦσαν ἔνδοξοι 
σ[υ]ντειχίσαι 
Ν ε / σ Ν ~ Ν Ν 
πρὸς τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν" ἵνα δὲ συντελῆται κατὰ τάχος TOM μὲν 
ἱερέα τοῦ 
᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ἱερεῖς Kal τὰς ἱερέας Kal TOM πρύτανιν 
[με]τὰ 
τῆς βουλῆς καὶ τῶν ἀποδειχθέντων ἐν τῶιδε τῶι ψηφίσματι KaTa- 
βάντας 
εἰς THM παλαιὰν ἀγορὰν τῆι τετράδι ἱσταμένου τοῦ εἰσιόντος μηνὸς 
[ἐπὶ] 
τοὺς βωμοὺς τῶν θεῶν ods ἡμῖν οἱ πρόγονοι κατέλιπον εὔξασθαι 


τῶι Διὶ τῶι 


— 
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~ ~ ~ ’ὔ - ,ὔ ~ 
Σωτῆρι καὶ τῶι Ποσειδῶνι τῶι ᾿Ασφαλείωι καὶ τῶι ᾿Απόλλωνι τῶι 
Ν 
Κλαρίωι καὶ 
~ - 4 - - ~ - 
τῆι Μητρὶ τῆι ᾿Ανταίηι καὶ τῆι ᾿Αθηνᾶι τῆι ἸΠολιάδι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
θεοῖς 
~ - ΄σ Δ ε - ’ ’ 
πᾶσι καὶ πάσαις καὶ τοῖς ἥρωσιν Ot κατέχουσιν ἡμῶν τήν τε πόλιν 
kal τὴν 
, > ~ - > ~ 6 
χώραν ἐπιτελῶγ γενομένων τῶν ἀγαθῶν πρόσοδον ποιήσεσθαι καὶ 
θυσίαν 
“A - - 4 9 
καθότι ἂν τῶι δήμωι δόξηι" ἀποδεῖξαι δὲ ἄνδρας δέκα καὶ δὴ οἵτινες 
4 
σκέψον- 
“ - 3 θέ θέ Ν 
ται τά τε τείχη κατὰ ποῖον ἀχθέντα καὶ προσβληθέντα πρὸς τὰ 
ε ’ 
UTapXOVTa 
> Ν > 4, > ~ a > - 
n ἐχυρώτατα καὶ ἀρχιτέκτονα σκεψάμενοι ἐξετῶσιν ὃς ἂν αὐτοῖς 
δοκῆι ἱκα- 
3 - ΕΣ - ~ A - 
νώτατος εἶναι ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῶν ἔργων τῶν τειχῶν καὶ περὶ μισθοῦ 
τῶι ἀρ- 
~ ΄ σ ε Ἁ 
χιτέκτονι καὶ ὅπως χρήματα ξενικὰ πορισθῆι καὶ ὅπως αἵ τε ὅδοὶ 
καὶ τὰ οἰ- 
, ,ἷ ΄ 
κόπεδα κατατμηθήσεταί τε καὶ πραθήσεται συμφερόντως καὶ ὅπως 
ἀγορὰ καὶ 
Ν 4 / ~ - 
ἐργαστήρια καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ὅσα δημόσια δείηι ἐξαιρεθῆι" ἐπιτε[ λ]εῖν 


δὲ ταῦτα 
3 ΄ ε A 4 9 Ν ε - 
τοὺς ἀποδειχθέντας ὡς ἂν δύνωνται τάχιστα" ἵνα δὲ καὶ οἱ πολῖται 
, 
χρήματα 
> ε ~ > , / ~ , e 
εἰσάρωσιν ws πλεῖστα εἰς τὰ τείχη δεδόχθαι τῶι δήμωι ὑποδέχεσθαι 
Top 


λιτῶν τὸμ βουλόμενον ὅσον ἂν ἕκαστος θέληι καὶ δὴ τοῖς δὲ 
3 , 
ἀποδήμο[ ι]ς εἶναι 

τὴν ὑπόδεξιν ὅταν θέλωσι" περὶ δὲ τῶν ὑποδεξαμένων βουλεῦσαι 
τὸν δῆμον τοῦ 
- Ἀ ~ 

Ληναιῶνος μηνὸς ἐν τῆι κυρίαι ἐκκλησίαι ὅπως τιμηθήσεται ἕκαστος 
τῶν ὑπο- 
~ ~ ~ 

δεξαμένων ἀξίως τῆς προθυμίας καθότι ἂν τῶι δήμωι δοκῆι" 
> Ν Ν 
ἀναγράψαι δὲ τοὺς 

ε rd σ ε ΄, > 

[ὑ]ποδεξαμένους πάντας καὶ ὅσον ἕκαστος ὑποδέξηται εἰς στήλην 
λιθίνην καὶ 
~ ~ ~ 

[στ]ῆσαι εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς Μητρὸς ἐνθάδε" τοῦ δὲ ἀργυρίου ὅσον 


ἂν ὑποδέξωνται 
ὃ ὃ ’ 3 θη ~ ~ , 
w Ἰόναι αὐτοὺς ὅταν τὰ ἔργα πραθῆι τῶν τειχῶν TO τρίτον μέρος 


τ 
εκαστον οὐ αν 
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[ὑποδ]ἐέξηται" παραδιδόναι δὲ τῶι καρπολόγωι, τὸν δὲ καρπολόγον 


λαμβάνοντα 


τ[ρί]τομ μέρος éxa- 


Cot. II 
123 κατὰ rade ὑπεδέξαντο εἰς τὰ 
τείχη 
τῶν δέκα τῶν γραψαμένων τὸ 
ψήφισμα 
125 οἱ μὲν ἐννέα: Μητρόδωρος 
Τυρίννου 
Διοτρέφης Κλεοδήμου 
᾿Αρίστης Ἑ κατωνύμου 
᾿Αριστομένης Παρμένοντος 
Λίχας Πανταγνώτου 
130 ᾿Αθήνιππος ᾿Αλκαιμένευς 
ἴΛκαστος Κλέωνος 
Δημοκράτης Μοιρᾶδος 
᾿Απολλόδωρος ρμίππου 
δραχμὰς ἐνακισχιλίας ἔχξακο- 
σίας 
135 τριήκοντα 
Λεώφαντος δὲ 
δραχμὰς 
τριακοσίας ἑβδομήκοντα 


᾿Αρίστωνος 


τῶνδε ἕκαστος χρυσοῦς 
; ᾿Αμύντωρ Τέροντος Μακεδών 
140 χιλίους πεντακοσίους 
Νίκων ᾿Αττάλου χιλίους 
Νικηφόρος ᾿Αθηναίου ‘AB- 
δηρίτης ἑχξακοσίους 
Στέφανος Μενάνδρου 
᾿Αμφιπολίτης τριηκοσίους 
Πλάτων τριηκοσίους 
145 Καλλίας ᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς 


Μαρωνίτης διηκοσίους 


Ν > - 3 £ Ν 
[τὸ dpyt|piov διδόναι τοῖς ἐργώναις τὰς τιμὰς 
/ 


(about 84 lines lost) 


Μητρόδωρος Μήτρωνος Πιτα- 
ναῖος ἑκατόν 

Ἡρακλείδης Εὐκλείδου Ἥρα- 
κλεώτης ἑκατόν 

Εὔδημος Πύρρου Μακεδὼν 
᾿Αλεξανδρειο 

δραχμὰς μυρίας 

Κρόνιος Μένωνος Μιλήσιος 


150 


χρυσοῦς τριηκοσίους 
ἀργυρίου συμμαχικοῦ δραχμὰ- 
ς τρισχιλίας 
1δδτῶνδε ἕκαστος δραχμὰς τρι- 
σμυρίας 
Ἡράκλειτος ᾿Αρχωνίδου 
᾿Ἐδανδρος Κλεάνδρου χρυσοῦς 
χιλίους ἄτοκα 
τ[ὥ]νδε ἕκαστος δραχμὰς μυρίας 
δισχιλίας 
[[ἘΠπίγονος γησιάνακτος 
one line uninscribed 
(about 84 lines lost) 


160 


Cot. III 


245 Ποσείδιππος Χοιρίλου 
Ἱκέσιος Kovviwvos 
Ἱκέσιος Διακρίτου 
Ζήνων Μητροφάνευς 
καὶ ὁ ἀδελφός 

250 Παρμένων Δημάνθευς 

Eevodavtos Κοννίωνος 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Χάρμεω 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 


᾿Απολλᾶς γήτορος 
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255 Καλώμανδρος Ἱκεσίου 
᾿Απολλόδωρος ᾿Αριστοκράτους 
Μητρόδωρος Κυνίσκου 

one line uninscribed 
τῶνδε ἕκαστος δραχμὰς 

260 τετρακοσίας 
Πύθεος καὶ Toveds 
Πυθίππου 
Λεοντεὺς καὶ Ἔ;ράσιππος 
᾿Ανταγόρεω 

265 one line uninscribed 

τῶνδε ἕκαστος δραχμὰς 
τριηκοσίας 
Μητρόδωρος Παρμένοντος 
Κυπρίδης 

270 ‘Exatwvupos ᾿Αγαθοκλέος 

Kal of ἀδελφοί 

᾿Αντίνους Κόννιος 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 

᾿Αριστείδης Ἔξηκέστου 

275 Πρύτανις Πυθοδώρου 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 

“Exatopavdpos ᾿Αθηνίππου 

Δημήτριος Τύρωνος 

Ἡγήτωρ ‘Exatwvipov 


280 ᾿Απολλᾶς Θεοδώρου 
MirvAos Εὐδίκου 
Καλλικράτης Παρμένοντος 

δος 

[τῶνδε ἕκαστος Spaxp |as 
[διηκοσίας: ] 
Φιλίστεω 
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vovTos 
ov 
(12 lines lost) 
ns 
(about 46 lines lost) 
Cou. IV 
867 Διονύσιος Φιλίστεω 


᾿Απολλώνιος Ζωπύρου 
καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 
370 Αἰσχυλῖνος Φιλίστεω 
Μητρόδωρος Δαμᾶδος 
᾿Αγάθαρχος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου 
μέτοικος 
Μητρᾶς Ἱκεσίου 
375 καὶ οἱ υἱοί 
᾿Αριστοφάνης Θεοφάνευς 
Κλεόμαχος ‘Hpoorparov 
᾿Αθήναιος Ζήνωνος 
Λυκόφρων Πυθίππου 
380 Διονυσόδωρος Διονυσᾶδος: 
Ποσειδώνιος Ἐξιθέου 
μέτοικος 
ἝἙρμόφαντος Ἑ κατωνύμου 
Λυκοῦργος ᾿Αναξαγόρεω 
385 καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 


390 


395 


400 


405 


410 


415 


420 
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Φιλίστης Σιττᾶδος 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 

Αἰνέας Θαρσύνοντος 
Μήτριππος Κωλώτεω 
Κρόνιος Τηλεφάνευς 
Παυσανίας Tavrayywrov 
καὶ ὁ υἱός 
᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Evdixov 
Φιλοκλῆς Ἡφαιστέω 
᾿Αστυδάμας ᾿Απολλωνίου 
Βαλλίων Τλαύκου 
᾿Απολλόδωρος Βότωνος 
᾿Απολλόδωρος Διονυσίου 
᾿Αρτεμίδωρος ᾿Απολλοδότου 
καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός 

Ζηνόδοτος ᾿Απολλωνίου 
Μάνης "Ανδρωνος μέτοικος 
Θεμιστῶναξ Τελευταγόρεωξ 
ἄδης Αἰσχρίωνος 
Εὐ[κ]λῆς [M]avew 
Θεοκλῆς Βιτάλου 
᾿Αδείμαντος Σιττᾶδος 
Ἡρακλείδης ᾿Ασμένου 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 
᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Τηλεφάνευς 
Ζηνόδοτος Κωλώτεω 
Μητρᾶς Ἑκαταίου 
Διονύσιος Κλεοδήμου 
Πυθαγόρης Zevopavrov 
Μητρόδωρος Σίμου 

Βίων Αἰσχρίωνος 

ἝΡρμιος Ἐενίωνος 
᾿Απολλόδωρος Παταίκου 
Φιλίστης Ἱστιαίου 
᾿Απολλόδωρος Σημαγόρεω 
᾿Αγακλῆς Δωκέως 
Διονύσιος Ἡγητορίδεω 
Διονύσιος SKvbew 


᾿Αριστείδης Κωλώτεω 


365 


425 πυθαγόρης Murados 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 
Θρασυμήδης Ἡφαιστίωνος 
Κρίτων Κοννίωνος 
᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Χάρεω 
Κλεαίνετος Διονυσαρήτου 
Διονυσικλῆς Ἱστιαίου 
᾿Αρχίδαμος Ἐενοφάντου 
Χοιρίλος Μύτωνος 
᾿Αθηνόδιος ᾿Αθηνοδίου 
καὶ ὁ ἀδελφός 
᾿Ἐτησίλεως ᾿Ανταγόρεω 
Ζώπυρος Κυνίσκου 
Βοιωτὸς Ὑβλησίου 
᾿Αμφίλοχος Κλεανδρίδεω 
Κωμαῖος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου 


480 


435 


440 
καὶ Θεόδοτος Κωμαίου 
Θαρσύνων Καλησίου 
᾿Αριστοκλῆς Κοννᾶδος 
Ποσείδιππος Ξενοφάντου 
᾿Αγάθαρχος Μένωνος 
᾿Απολλώνιος Διονυσιφάνευς ξ 
Σαννᾶς ᾿Αντιφάνευς 
Ἡροφάνης Πολυκάστου 
καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός Στράτων 
450 Ἡροδότου καὶ ὁ ἀδελφός 

Σίμος Βισθάρου 

Ἡροφᾶς Σαρδιάδεω 


(about 36 lines lost) 


445 


Cou. V 
Πολύχτις Ξενοφάντου 
᾿Απολλόδοτος Χαλκιδέως 
καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός 
Ζωΐλος Πύθεω 
Φιλίστης Ἑ ρμοκράτεος 
Παυσανίας Λυκομήδευς 
Ποσείδιππος Φιλίσκου 
Ἑκαταῖος ᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς 


490 


495 


366 


Δημήτριος Ζωπύρου 

καὶ ᾿Αθηνόδοτος 

᾿Απολλώνιος Βρυάξιος μέτοι- 
κος 


᾿Απολλόδωρος ᾿Απολλοδώρου 
καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός 

Στίλβων Ἡροφάνευς 

Δίων Ἑ κατωνύμου 


ὅ00 


Νέαρχος Παρμένοντος 


505 Παρμένων Ἡρακλείδεω μέτοι- 


κος 
Θεόδωρος ᾿Απολλᾶδος 
καὶ 6 ἀδελφός 
Οὐλιάδης Πρωτοφάνευς 
Εὐγένευς 

510 


Μήτριππος ‘Exarodépou 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί: ᾿Αθήνης 
Καλλικράτευς καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός 
᾿Αγαθοκλῆς Παρμένοντος 
Μητρόδωρος Εῤφρᾶδος 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 

᾿Απολλᾶς ᾿Αγεδάμου 

Barras ‘Exaroddépou 


515 


Ζώπυρος Κοκκάλου 
Δωρόθεος Καυστοδίκου 
καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 
Ἑρμόδημος Φιλωνίδεω 
Πύθης Πυθέου 
Λεωνίδης Τλαυκίωνος 


520 


Μέντωρ Θεοδώρου 
525 


ΚόνωΪν ---- Ἰσμεω 

7αίσχρου 
[Π7υθαγ[ό]ρας Μοιρᾶδος 
Ἱεροκλῆς Νικηράτου 
᾿Αμφιμήδης Πυρρίεω 

530 Διαγόρας Ἕ κατωνύμου 

καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί: ᾿Αγαμήδης 


Ἱππώνακτος καὶ 6 ἀδελφός 
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Κλαριεὺς Πρωτοφάνευς 
Κωλώτης ᾿Απολλᾶδος 
‘Edixéwv ἫἩρακλείδεω 
Δημέας ᾿Ἐπιγένευς 


535 


᾿Αθήναιος ᾿Απολλωνίου 
Χάρμης Δημώνακτος 
Μητρόδωρος Τιτυρίωνος 
Κλεώνυμος Πυθέα 

καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός: Ἕ ρμότιμος 
καὶ ᾿Αναγόρης Πλάτωνος 


540 


Ὀλύμπιχος καὶ Φιλόδημος 
Πλάτωνος 
545 ᾿Αριστοφάνης Κυνίσκου 
‘Exaropavdpos Κλεάνακτος 
᾿Απολλᾶς Μελαινέως 
᾿Απολλόδοτος Ὀλυμπίχου 
Διόδοτος Κοννᾶδος 
550 καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί Παρμένων 
Διονυσίου μέτοικος 
᾿Αθήνης Μητρίππου 
Φιλίστης Δημητρίου 
καὶ οἱ υἱοί 
555 Ζώπυρος Παρμένοντος 
‘Eppovag Μοιρᾶδος 
Ξένων Πάρμιδος 
᾿Απολλόδωρος Θεοφάνευς 
καὶ ὁ ἀδελφός: Λῦσις 
560 Προμάχου καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 
Κοίρανος ἸΤυθοδώρου 
Ἑκαταῖος Πυθώνακτος 
Θεόμνηστος Θεομνήστου 
Δημοκράτης Φιττάλου 
565 Τελευταγόρας Καικοδώρου 
Σκύθων Φιλίστεω 
᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Ζωπύρου 
Δημήτριος Ποσειδωνίου 
καὶ ὁ ἀδελφός 


570 Πολύαρχος Ἑ) ρμοκράτευς 


᾿Αθηνόδωρος Παρμένοντος 
Ἑρμότιμος [. 


7ώνος 


= 
"ΗΝ 

ΒΝ 

"ΠΗ 

᾿ 


611 


615 


620 


625 


630 


635 


640 
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Θεόδοτο[ς 645 
καὶ οἱ [ἀδελφοί] 


(about 36 lines lost) 


Cot. VI 


‘Exaraios Πυθᾶδος 
Ἡρόδοτος Αἰσχρίωνος 
Ἱκέσιος ᾿Απολλοδώρου 
Ἡροφάνης Καληΐππου 665 
Πρώτης Ζωπύρου 
᾿Αρτεμίδωρος “Exatwvipov 
Θεόδοτος ᾿Ακροτάτου 
᾿Αρίστης ᾿Αγαθάρχου 

καὶ 6 vids 670 
᾿Αρτέμων Κυνίσκου 
Μεσήνης Φαὔλλου 
Λεύκωμ Βουλᾶδος 
καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 
Μητρόδωρος Τύρωνος 6Y5 
Βίωμ Μητροδώρου μέτοικος 
Θάλλος Δημητρίου μέτοικος 
Μοῖρις Βισθάρου 

Δίων Ζηνοδότου μέτοικος 
Ἱστιαῖος Λυκωνίδεω 680 
᾿Απολλᾶς Ζωπύρου 

καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός: ᾿Απολλώνιος 
᾿Απολλοδώρου Προμήθειος 
Διονύσιος Μύτωνος 
Ἑρμόλυκος Θεοτίμου 
Ἑκαταῖος Σίμου! ᾿Απολλᾶς 685 
Θεοδώρου Mepvovidys 
᾿Απολλώνιος ᾿Αθηνοδώρου 
καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 

᾿Αρίστων Διονυσίου 

Ζήνης Δίωνος καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 690 
Δημόχαρις Νυμφοδώρου 
᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Tepovridew 

Δίων Θρασύλλου 

Δημήτριος Λεόντιος 


367 


καὶ of ἀδελφοί 
Πυθαγόρης (Μ)ητροδώρου 
Κνημάδης: 
Εὐφρήνωρ ᾿Αντιπάτρο[υ] 


Ζώπυρος 7 
καὶ 6 ἀδελφός: ~------- 7 
7 
Σῖμος 3 


Ἐχαύκωμος; ] 
Παρμένων ] 
καὶ οἱ ἀδελφ] oF | 

Μνησίθεος Ἱ.--..... ] 
Ἑκατόμανδρ[ os 
Πύθων ---------- ] 
Ὀλύμπιχος ] 
Μητρόδωρος *A[ 7 
Θέσσαλος 7 
Πλάτων 7 


ΜητροφάνηΪς 


|| 
ΗΝ 
ΒΝ 

(14 lines lost) 
ε. 

= 
ΝΕ 

Θ 

Μένων 

ΗΕ 

------] 
ΝΗ 
ΝΗ 
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695 Ἐπίγονος [---------~- ] 

(26 lines lost) 

Cot. VII 


Μέδων [Eev]opavrov καὶ 6 ἀδελφός 
᾿Αθήναιο[ς Παρμένοντος: Καλλιδάμας 
γ8ὅ Κοκκάλο[υ! ] Μητροφάνης Κλεομέδοντος 
καὶ ὁ ἀδελφ[ 6]ς: Παρμένων Ἐένωνος καὶ 
ὁ ἀδελφός: [... 7δωρος Θρασυμήδευς 
Θράσυλλος [.... 7ᾶδος καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί 
Ἡρακλείδης [Μοι͵ρᾶδος: Ἑκαταῖος 
740 Μυτᾶδος καὶ ὃ ἀ[ δ] λφός : ᾿Απολλωνοφάνης 
Πάρμιδος τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνίου: Σύμμαχος 
Σωφίλου μέτοικος] ᾿Απ[ ολ]λώνιος 
Διονυσίου: Μητρόδωρος Ζωπύρου 
καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί! ᾿Αριστείδης Ἑκατωνύμου 
745 Μέγας Εὐφήμου: Ἡρακλείδης 
᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς: Ev[ . . Jaios 
᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς: Καλλ[ία]ς Στράτωνος 
Ναυκρατίτης: ᾿Αστυδάμας [ ]κατωνύμου 
᾿Απολλώνιος Πυθοδώρου: Μη[ τ]ρόδωρος 
750 ᾿Απολλωνίουξ Σωκράτης @eo[ .. . Jos 
Βιλλᾶς ᾿Απολλοδώρου μέτοικ[ ος] 
᾿Αριστεὺς Πανταγνώτου: [ Ὀλύμπ]ιχος 
Πυρρίου: Τοργίων Κόνωνος [καὶ οἱ] 
ἀδελφοί: ᾿Απολλόδωρος Παρ μένοντος 
γδδ Κυνίσκος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου καὶ [ὃ ἀδελφῳ ]ός 
᾿Απολλόδωρος Κυνίσκου [.-----..... ] 


Ἰπολυκράτης ΤΠρώτεω ] 


Θεόδωρος ᾿Αρίστε[ος: -----..... ] 
Ἡροφίλου: Βίταλος [------------- ] 
760 «καὶ 6 ἀδελῴός: ΤαιΪ -.......... 7 
Μοιρόδοτος ᾿ΑπολΊ .-.-----.-. --------- 
Πυθίωνος: Tepiorpar[os ] 
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᾿Απολλώνιος Σίμου: 7 
Θερσίππου: ‘Exarai[os ] 
765 Δωκεὺς Δω[κέωςξ ] 
] 
*Apior[ .-- ] 
] 
(48 lines lost) 
] Μητρᾶ -"α. 4 ος Ἑκατωνύμου 
820 Ινων[.-. “1: 7ας ᾿Απολλοδότου 
[--2%:8.._] Myrpa 7 Αἰγυπτᾶς 


[--£%8___]ovi Κλᾶρις Πειθα(γ) όρεω 

ὧν Τηλέφου: Ἣ ροφάνης 

[---ἃ 7 Ἡγησίμαχος 
᾿Απολλωνοφάνης 


[--£%8___]vros Κωλίδης: ᾿Αρτέμων 
~-o]vi Topyiwy Θαρσύνοντος 

= ΒΕ ] Ἡλιοδώρου: Ζώπυρος Κωλώτεω 
[ Νυμφόδωρος Ἑκαταίου 


830 [-*£28__]os Ἑκατώνυμος 


σίου καὶ ὃ Ἡρόφιλος 

835 [---- 7ος καὶ ὁ ἀδελφός: Διονυσᾶς 
[----~]a8os? Κώραβος Πυθαγόρεω καὶ ot? 
[ἀδε]λφοί! Ἑκαταῖος Διονυσοδώρου 
[---- ]8as Tovovaiov? Μένων TAavxov 
[‘Ex Jardévupos Καλωμάνδρου 


— 840 [Διον]ύσιος Πάρμιδος: Πύθων Πυθέου 


[᾿Απ]ολλόδωρος Πυθέου: ᾿Απολλᾶς 

[Δι7ονυσίου καὶ 6 ἀδελφός: Καλλίθεμις 

[Δ]7ιογείτονος: Σκόπος Διονυσίου μέτοικος 

Αἰσχρίωνος ᾿Αριστείδης 
845 Βαυκίωνος: Πρωταγόρης 

Πανταγνώτου: Μήτριππος ‘Exatwvipou 
Μητρόδωρος Βαδρομίου: Ἕ κατώνυμος 


369 
-]s 
vos 
| 
[02-5 Ἰδριος Σωστράτου: Βίων Κυλλάνουξ 
6 
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Παρμένοντος Κνημάδης: Παρμένων 
Ζήνεω: Ἑ κατόδωρος καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ 
850 Ποσειδωνίουξ ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Δημητρίου 
Δημήτριος Σωστράτουξ Φιλίστης 
Μητροδώρου καὶ ὃ ἀδελφός: Πρόμαχος 
Σκυθίνου καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοίξ ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 
᾿Αρτέμωνος: Βάλλας Ἐενοφάντου 


Cox. VIII 
855 ᾿Απολλώνιος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρο[υ] 
Τεροντίδης Κωμαίου 
Μητρόδωρος ᾿Απολλοδώρο[υ] 
Μητρόδωρος Ἕκ[ ατ]ωνύμον 
‘Exarodwpos Ἡρακλείδε[ ὦ] 
860 Διονυσόδωρος [Παρμέἤνον- 
τίος] 
Ζηνόδοτος [Ζω]πύρου 
Ζη[νό]δοτος Πόσιδος 
[... ]8wpos ᾿Απολλωνο- 
pavev[s 
[A Jioxiwy Σίμουξ 
Δημητρίου! ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 
[Ἑκ]7α[τ]ωνύμου Ἡ(γ)η- 
τορίδης 


865 


*Apioro- 


Ζώπυρος Πύθεω καὶ oi 
ἀδελφοί: Σκύθων 
Καλλιμβρότουξ Σιμίας 
Atovides? Δίων Μυρμήκο[υ] 
Κρόνιος Ἡφαιστοκλέος 


870 


‘ExaroxAns Πάρμιδος 

Δίων Πυθοδίκουξ Μητρᾶς 
875 Κωράβου! Δωκεὺς 
᾿Απολλοδώρου: Ζηνόδοτος 
᾿Αρτεμιδώρουξ Σατυρίων 
Avovidos? Παρμένων 


Πυθαγόρ [e] w: Κυνίσκος 


880 


885 


941 


945 


950 


᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς 
[ἙἝκ]ατοκλῆς ᾿Άρτεμι- 
δώρ[ ου] 
[Μνή]στωρ Μητροδώρον 
[᾿Απολ]͵]λόδωρος 
Τερμοξ! ] 
[καὶ 6 ἀ]δελφός: 
Mays[ ------ 7 


[ Swpos | 
᾿Αρ]τεμιδώρο[υ] 
Ἕ ]κατων[ ὕμου] 


Myrpodwp[ ov? 
Προμηθέος: ΘΙ ----------- 
Γλαύκωνος [?. JIBAY[--- 
Μανιτᾶδος: Δημήτ[ριος] 
᾿Αρτεμιδώρουξ Λυσικρά[ της] 
᾿Αρτεμιδώρουξ Βίων 
Κυ[ ίσκου] 


Πύθαρχος Θεωνίδου 


Mmm “5.6 Ἰους: ᾿Αρτεμί- 
[ 
[ 
[ 
-----] 
(51 lines lost) 
φάνε[υς] ......Ὰ} 
| | ΝΗ 
] 
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Δημοκράτης ΔημητρίΪ ov] ᾿Αρτέμων ᾿Απολλοδώρου 
Εὐὐθύκριτος ᾿Αθηνάϊος ᾿Αθήνιππος “Exarwvipoy 
Φιλοκράτης ᾿Αριστοκρίτου Δημήτριος Κρηθέως 

955 ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Βάλλιος (End) 


The epigraphical evidence points to a date the inscription in 
the latter part of the fourth century. A more exact definition 
is made possible by the appearance of the name ᾿Αντίγονος in 
line ἢ, without the title βασιλεύς: the present document must 
be earlier than 307/6, when Antigonos and his son Demetrios 
assumed the royal title (Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1, p. 151). It 
must also be later than the summer of 334, when Alexander and 
Antigonos liberated the cities of Asia Minor (cf. Ditt., Sy/l.’, 
278). Antigonos was commander of the allied forces until his 
appointment as satrap of Phrygia in the following winter 
(Arrian, I, 29, 8). The mention of the freedom bestowed by 
Alexander (lines 6-7) — and also by Antigonos — serves to date 
the inscription with great probability in the late summer or 
autumn of this very year (334). It may be noted that a con- 
tribution of “allied moneys” for the building of the wall is 
listed in line 158, and that Antigonos was also honored by a 
decree of Priene at approximately this same time (Ditt., Syll.’, 
278). 


Inne 1: The date is given by the name of the eponymous 
archon (πρύτανις) and day of the month. Cf. also II, 1; III, 1; 
IV; 1; VII, 1; and VIII, 1. The month Κωμαιών precedes 
Anvawy. See note on line 32. 

Inne 2: The names of the ten συγγραφεῖς reappear in lines 
125-136. 

Line 32: The month Ληναιών is attested in many Ionic states 
(cf. E. Bischoff, Leipziger Studien zur griechischen Philologie, 
VII [1884], p. 409), and is to be equated with the Athenian 
Γαμηλιών in mid-winter. 

Innes 86 and 38: τὸ τρίτον μέρος: cf. also II, 81, 82. 

Line 37: The xaproddyos was the treasury officer to whom was 
given the duty of receiving and disbursing the funds collected 
for the building of the walls about the lower city. I have 
restored the same name in VIII, 11. For a similar procedure 
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in collecting and disbursing funds, cf. Ditt., O. G.J., no. 46, 
lines 1-3. 

Innes 123 ff.: The greater part of the inscription was made 
up of a list of the names of those who contributed to the building 
of the walls. When two men have the same name, it may be 
observed that one of them received a distinguishing epithet. 
Examples of such doublets are clear in lines 280 and 635-6, and in 
lines 616 and 865. Inthe latter case ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος [‘Ex ]a[ τ]ωνύμου 
Ἡ(γ) ητορίδης was probably the grandson of ‘Hyjrwp ‘Exatwvipov 
of line 279. Other distinguishing names also appear (as in 
line 740) ; metics were listed as such; and foreigners were given 
their proper ethnics. The entire list gives an extensive Colo- 
phonian prosopography for the latter part of the fourth century. 
It is perhaps not surprising that no single name from this long 
list can; be identified with certainty elsewhere, for the number 
of known Colophonians is not large. Names known from Colo- 
phonian coins do occur in the inscription, but the probability 
of identification is slight (the inscription lists ᾿Απολλᾶς, for 
example, at least ten times, and Μητρόδωρος as many as twenty 
times) .? 


Il. Six fragments (A-F) which may be assigned to one 
inscription because of the fact that they have similar lettering 
inscribed on the stone between faintly ruled lines, which appear 
on each fragment. Fragment A is obviously from the opening 
lines of the decree, and fragments E and F, which join each 
other, are from the bottom of the stone. Fragments B and F 
have the right edge preserved; and fragments C and D are 
broken on all sides, though they join each other. The relative 
position of the fragments is determined approximately by the 
spacing of the lines, which become progressively closer together 
near the lower part of the document. There is some irregularity, 
however, and no definite positions can be given to fragments B 
and C-++ Ὁ. These two groups may, in fact, belong to the same 
lines of the inscription; but it is certain that fragments C + D 
do not fall at the same level on the stone with fragments Εἰ +- F. 
The width and height of the stone cannot be determined. 


51 wish to thank Miss Dorothy Hill for comparing the index of the 
Colophonian inscriptions here published with other available indexes 
of Colophonian names, 
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The inscription is from the latter part of the fourth century 
and deals with the same general subject as no. 1. Many of the 
letters have definite finials. Fragment F is now in the museum 
at Smyrna. 

The letters are ca. 0.008m. high, closely spaced and not 
stotchedon. 


ἀνομένου" ἔδοξεν δήμωι ----] 
καὶ σωτηρίαν Κολο[ φωνίων -----] 

(lacuna) 

18... puas ὃ δῆμος μὴ ov/= 
ἐλοντας κατὰ προ 
δανεισάντων 
ἀρχείων ἐν τῆι 

στήλην 
ΝΟΥΣ 
ΞΞΕΓῚ 
(lacuna) 

C -----».......... @t οἱς 

ride rit πόλεε 

30 [--- ἐ]νεχύρων καὶ τῆς ἀποδόσεως 


τῶν ἰχθύων καὶ τῶν ἐμφο[ ρβίων........ 


“ 
| 
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[-- τοῦδ] ε τοῦ ψηφίσματος καὶ τοῖς ἱπποτρόφ[οις 1 
τοις ὑποκεῖσθαι μηθὲν 
οἱ τόκοι μήτ᾽ εἰς τὰ βασιλικὰ μήτ᾽ ei[s ----------] 

αὐτοῖς ἢ ῥήτωρ εἴπηι ἢ πωλητὴς ἐπι........... 
My αὐτῶν τῆι θεῶι δραχμὰς --------------] 
δανεέζοντας 
τὰ ὑποθήματα ................ 

εἰσ τῶν ἔργων . 

(lacuna) 

--.------- 
[-- dva]ypdyar δὲ 
wvtat δανείσειν τὰ χ[ρήματα 

νητοσύνης ἧς ἂν 7 
[---- σ]υμπωλεῖν μετὰ τῶν πω[λητῶν ................ 1 
ἐ]άν τις τῶν δανειξόντων ............. 

νησαι τὸν δῆμον παρ᾽ ὧν 


τ]ὸ ψήφισμα πρὸς τὸ 
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ee 7 ἐνεχύρων τῶι δήμωι 
/ > ~ - 
eer τρ]ιάκοντα τάλαντα εἰς τὴν [ἐκποίησι]ν τῶν τειχῶν 
3 ’ὔ > ‘ 
ἀπογράφεσθαι αὑτοὺς 
- , 
τοὺς βουλομένους" τοῖς δὲ ἀ[π͵]ογραψαμένοις 
ἀποδοῦναι ἔκ τε τῶν οἰκοπέδων 
3 > - Ν ~ 
aomasmemneite τοις ἔτι προσοφείληται ἀποδοῦναι αὐτοῖς τοὺς νῦν 
3 Ν , 
εἰσφέροντας κατὰ TO τρί- 


,ὔ ε Ν / > 
[τον μέρος ----- Jou ὑποτίθενται τὰς προσόδους " ἀπεδείχθησαν 
Ἱστιαῖο: Ἡρακλείδου ΓΑκαστος 
[Κλέωνος -..-... ΚἸ͵υνίσκος Ἡ γησιμάχου Δῶρος Διονυσίου. 
vacat 


(one line uninscribed) 
OP wciuntiemeinal ν πρὸς δάνειον κατὰ ψήφισμα ὃ εἶπε ἸΤυθογένης 
ἐπὶ Δημητρίου μηνὸς Κρονιῶνος 
κ]αρποῦ τοῦ γινομένου μέρους κατ᾽ ἕκαστον 


- ΄ , , 
ἔτος τῆιδε τῆι πόλει TO τρίτομ μέρος Kal 
3 4, ~ ~ , 
᾿Ξ: τ 9 Ὁ ἐ]μφορβίων πάντων τοῦ μέρους τοῦ γινομένου 
- ~ ,’ὔ ’ 
τῆιδε τῆι πόλει τὸ τρίτομ μέρος 
- , Ν - 2 4 ‘ e 
ceaiimniciaabienaiaieaaas ι τῆι πέμπτηι καὶ τοῖς ἐμφορβίοις καὶ οἱ 
ὀφειλόμενοι μισθοὶ τοῖς τε ἱπποτρόφοις 
K|npvédpevor δανείσουσι τάλαντα τριάκοντα 
καὶ ὅσωι πλείω δεῖ κατότι ἐψήφισ- 
- 
85. τοῖ]ς δανείσασιν τὸ δάνειον καὶ τοὺς τόκους 
ὑπολύεσθαι τὰ ὑποτεθέντα" ἄρξει δὲ 
sessilis ἀποδιδῶι αὐτοῖς ἣ πόλις ἑκάστου ἔτους ἐκ 
~ ε Ν , 
τῶν ὑποθημάτων κατὰ τὸ ψήφισμα 
- ’ 
wow νεμοῦνται τὰ ὑποθήματα οἱ δανείσαντες 


μέχρι κομίσωνται πάντα τὰ 
ἴἼΛκαστος Κλέωνος ᾿Αρίστης Ἑκατωνύμου 
- ’, 
Μενέστρατος Διακρίτου Δῶρος Διονυσίου. 


(End) 


Lines 5-23: No continuous text is possible. The significant 
words refer to the walls (line 12), and to men who loaned money 
(line 13). 

Lines 24-54: Still only a small part of the original text in 


ως τοὺς δὲ ἐπεμηνέους 
E+F [------- ἐπι͵μηνίους μετὰ τόδε τὸ ψήφισ[μα ---------- 
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each line is preserved, but enough is left to show that the pro- 
visions here recorded have to do with financial problems, in- 
volving money (36, 42), loans (37, 38), interest (34), security 
(30), repayment (30), and mortgaged property (40). The 
word ὑποθήματα must have the meaning here of mortgaged 
property, as also in line 86. There is mention of fish (31), 
pasture-moneys (31), and breeders of horses (32). Apparently 
the public revenues from these sources were to be pledged to 
those who advanced the necessary money for work on the walls 
(cf. lines 11, 46, 66, 74). A similar procedure is attested at 
Halikarnassos in the early third century B.C. to finance the 
building of a portico (Ditt., Ο. G.J., no. 46, line 10 and com- 
mentary). The tax on fish and pasture-moneys seems to have 
been as high as twenty per cent; the restoration [πέμπτης in 
line 31 is epigraphically possible, and should be compared with 
the reading τῆι πέμπτην in line 83. Athens levied a five per cent 
tax on commerce in 414/3 B.C. (Thuc. VII, 28, 4), and even 
earlier (434) collected a ten per cent tax, the nature of which 
has been much debated (J. G., 12, 91, line 7). I assume that 
τὰ βασιλικά in line 34 were revenues once collected by the Persian 
king. 

Lines 55-73: Only a few words in each line are preserved on 
fragment ἘΠ, but the text reflects further provision for securing 
the necessary funds for work on the walls by loan to the state. 

Line 74: It was necessary to have available the sum of thirty 
talents (cf. line 84) “for the building of the walls.” The 
lenders were to have their names registered (ἀπογράφεσθαι) as 
subscribers. 


Apparently, repayments of loans were to be made from the 
land-properties (?) [which had been mortgaged (??)], and if 
this was not enough (line 76) by a contribution of one third 
from the moneys collected from current subscriptions. 

Line 77: There is further mention of using revenues to secure 
the loans. The board appointed to carry out the provisions of 
this decree, perhaps the ἐπιμήνιοι of line 73 (whose names were 
ordered to be inscribed after the decree) included: ἴλκαστος 
[Κλέωνος] (1, 2 and 131; II, 88), Κυνίσκος ἩἩγησιμάχου (III, 8), 
and Δῶρος Διονυσίου (II, 88). On the appointment of ἐπιμήνιοι 
οἵ. Ditt., Syll.*, no. 1047, line 54. 


_ 


ν we 
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Lines 80-84: Perhaps πρὸς δάνειον in line 80 should be written 
προσδάνειον. These lines seem to refer to a repayment of loans 
over a period of years (line 81: κατ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔτος) by contributing 
a third part of the city’s share of revenues on crops and pastures 
(lines 81, 82). Mention is again made (line 84) of the neces- 
sary thirty talents, perhaps more, for the building of the walls. 


Line 81: The month Κρονιών appears also in an inscription 
from New Colophon (Holleaux, B. C. H., XXX [1906], pp. 350 
and 358, line 18); it corresponded to the Athenian month 
‘ExarovBawv in midsummer (ΕἸ. Bischoff, Leipziger Studien zur 
griechischen Philologie, VII [1889], p. 400). 

Inne 85: “— and also, for those who have made the loan, 
to free the mortgaged properties from interest charges.” 


Lines 86-87: “ The city shall make repayment each year from 
the mortgaged properties according to the decree [moved by 
--- -- -], and the lenders shall have the usufruct of the mort- 
gaged properties until such time as they recover their entire 
[loan].” 

Line 88: The names listed here may have been the same as 
in line 77; the stone is broken so that certainty is impossible. 
At any rate, the order of names was different. For [Ἄκαστος 
ΚΊ͵λέωνος cf. I, 2 and 131; II, 77; for ᾿Αρίστης Ἑ κατωνύμου 
ef. I, 3 and 127. 


Ill. Stele of white marble, now in the museum at Smyrna, 
surmounted by a pediment and still preserving its tenon at the 
bottom. The stone was broken in antiquity into two pieces and 
subsequently mended with hook-clamps at the sides. 

Height of the inscribed portion, 1.176 m.; total height, in- 
cluding pediment and tenon, 1.414m.; width across top of 
inscribed surface, 0.459m.; width across bottom of inscribed 
surface, 0.492 m.; width of pediment, 0.517 m.; thickness of 
inscribed portion, 0.104m.; thickness of pediment, 0.142 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.009m. Ten lines occupy a vertical 
distance of 0.175m. The letters have pronounced finials, are 
widely spaced, and are not stoichedon. 


Ἐπὶ Ἡγησιάνακτος τοῦ ἐμβολίμου ἐβδό- 
pnt ἀνομένου ἔδοξεν τῶι δήμωι Πύθεος 
ἐπεψήφισε γνώμηι Πλάτωνος τοῦ Πλα- 


= 
= 
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~ 4 
ταιέως ᾿Ακάστου τοῦ Κλέωνος TAavxo[ v | 
5 τοῦ ᾿Απολλοφάνους ᾿Αριστάρχου τοῦ 
Εὐφρήνορος Βότωνο[ς] τοῦ “Ἑκατομάνδρο[υ] 
~ 
Ἱκεσίου τοῦ Kovviwvos Ποσειδίππου 
τοῦ Χοιρίλου Κυνίσκου τοῦ Ἣγησιμά- 
~ a 
xov “Emyovov τοῦ Θρασυβούλου" ἐπειδὴ 
10 Πυρρίας Μητροδώρου Σινωπεὺς μετο[ι} 
~ ΕΣ - , Ν 
κῶν ἐν τῆι πόλει πρότερόν τε πολλὰς 
χρείας παρέσχηται τῶι δήμωι ληι- 
~ ΕῚ > ΄σ / ΄ 
τουργῶν τ᾽ εἰς ὅτι ταχθείη φιλοτίμως 
καὶ τὰς εἰσφορὰς τὰς ἐπιταχθείσαΪ ς] 
15 αὐτῶι προθύμως εἰσφέρων καὶ στρατευ- 
ὄμενος ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως καὶ κατὰ 
γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλασσαν καὶ καθ᾽ ὃν κα[ι]}- 
Ν ε l4 Ψ > ,ὔ 
pov ὃ πόλεμος ἦν ἀποφαίνουσιν 
~ ~ ΕΣ 
αὗτον οἱ ἐπὶ τῆς φυλακῆς ὄντες 
20 εὔτακτον καὶ ἀνέγκλητον yeye- 
- ’ Ν 
νῆσθαι περί τε τὰς φυλακὰς καὶ 
A ’ 3 ~ 
τάλλα τὰ παραγγελλόμενα αὑτῶι 
/ ~ , > Ld > Ν 
[δ]ε[δ]όχθαι τῶι δήμωι ἐπαινέσαι αὐτὸν 
εὐνοίας ἕνεκα Kai χρείας ἣμ παρέσχηται} 
25 τῶι δήμωι καὶ εἶναι Κολοφώνιον αὐτὸν 
ἣν / «ε 4 
kal ἐγγόνους γένους ὁποίου ἂμ BovAn- 
ται" εἶναι δὲ αὐτῶι γῆς ἔνκτησιν καὶ οἰ- 
’; Ἁ ~ ε “ 
Klas Kat τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων μετουσ[{] 
αν ὅσων καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις Κολοφωνίοις 
80 μέτεστιν" ἀναγράψαι δὲ τόδε τὸ ψήφισ- 
> ~ > 
pa εἰς στήλας λιθίνας Kai στῆσαι εἰς 
¢€ Ν ~ 93 ’ὔ A > 
τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ εἰς τὸ μη- 
~ Ν - 
τρῶιον" διαψηφίσαι δὲ ταῦτα κατὰ τὴν 
, 
συνθήκην καὶ τὰ προεψηφισμένα" διε- 
35 ψηφίσθη ἐν Κολοφῶνι καὶ δέδοται. 


The date of the inscription is given by the name of the 
prytanis, Hegesianax, and by the day of the month. But in 
the absence of any record of the eponymous magistrates of 
Colophon, we are compelled to depend for our determination of 
date on the prosopographical evidence of the inscription itself 
and on its historical interpretation. The names of four of the 
men who formulated the motion in favor of citizenship for 
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Pyrrhias (line 10) are known from Nos. I and II published 
above (Ἄκαστος Κλέωνος, I, 2, 131; 11, 77, [88]); Ἱκέσιος 
Kovviwvos, I, 246; Ποσείδιππος Χοιρίλου, I, 245; Κυνίσκος ‘Hyno- 
paxov, II, 78). Since these other inscriptions are to be dated 
ca. 334 B.C., the presumption is that this present document is 
from approximately the same time. Lines 17 and 18 show that 
the decree was passed not long after the beginning of peace. 


Inne 32: The present inscription is the copy that was set up 
in the Metron. 


Inne 34: The συνθήκη may be the restored democratic con- 
stitution which accompanied Alexander’s proclamation of freedom. 


Iine 35: “Voted upon in Colophon and granted.” This 
phrase is not part of the decree proper, but the historical ap- 
pendix recording the decision reached by the demos on the 
proposal of citizenship and proxeny rights for Pyrrhias. Such 
records of fact at the conclusion of a decree are not rare. Well- 
known examples are found in Athens in J. G., 12, 57, lines 29-32, 
and in J. G., 12, 63, lines 58 ff. Cf. also above, no. II, lines 77 
and 88. A similar phraseology appears in Inschriften von Priene, 
no. 57%, line 20. 


IV. This stele is now lost and is here described from the 
field note-book of Miss L. G. Eldridge (cf. p. 358). 


Height, 0.635 m.; width, 0.56 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.013 m. 
Ten lines of text occupy about 0.18m. on the stone. The 
lettering is not stoichedon. 


Ἐπὶ Μαιάνδρου ᾿Αφ. μαιῶνος ἔδοξεν τῆι βουλῆ[«} 
[κ]αὶ τῶι δήμωι" ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος ἐπεψήφισε" γνώμη τῶν 
ἐπιμηνίων" ᾿Αναξίπολιν καὶ Ἡρακλείδην παῖδας 
Πόλλιος Ἐρυθραίους ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς ὄντας 

5 καὶ εὔνους τῶι δήμωι τῶι Κολοφωνίων εἶναι πολίτας] 
καὶ προξένους Κολοφωνίων" χρῆσθαι δ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
[πρ]οεδρίαν ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσιν --------- ] 

(5 lines illegible) 


binomial ἀναγράψαι δὲ τόδε] τὸ ψήφισμα εἰς 
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15 [or] λιθίνην καὶ στῆσαι εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς [Μητρός] " 


Line 1: Maiandros was the eponymous magistrate (prytanis). 
Cf. Nos. I, III, VIII. I interpret ᾿Αφ. ἐμαιῶνος as the name of 
an otherwise unknown Colophonian month. The date is proba- 
bly in the latter part of the fourth century, approximately con- 
temporaneous with Nos. I, II, and III. 


V. Fragment of a stele, with left edge preserved. 


Height, ca. 0.88 m.; width, ca. 0.14 τη. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 


Ten lines of text occupy 0.125 m. vertically upon the stone. 
The writing is stoichedon, and ten letters occupy a horizontal 
distance of ca. 0.093m. The letters have elaborate apices. 


[..7ην τὴμ πόλιν ----.... τῷ 5.0. 
[.-Ἶνται τὸμ μεμῖξ....... 
5 ὅταν θέληι ret | 
γραφηι" ἂν δὲ r----------- 20 ] 
10 ς τοὺς ἐπιμ[ηνίους ........ ] κας 


VI. Lower left corner of a marble stele with parts of two 
lines from the end of an inscription. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 


The space occupied by one line is about 0.018 m.; horizontally 
there are about nine or ten letters, not stoichedon, in each ten 
centimetres. Some of the letters have apices. 


ἐκ ]ληρώθη δὲ ὑπὸ τῶμ.--...... 
Τελέοντας καὶ φυλὴν 
uninscribed 


= 
ΝΗ 
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The Geleontes are known to have been a φυλή in Athens, 
Kyzikos, Teos, and Perinthos (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). The 
present passage is evidence that such a tribe existed at Colophon. 
There seems also to have been a tribe named after Seleukos. 
If this interpretation is correct the inscription may be dated 
after the overthrow of Lysimachos in 281, at the time when 
most of Asia Minor was occupied by Seleukos (Cary, Greece 
from 323 to 146 B.C., p. 56). 


Line 1: Perhaps the reading should be ὑπὸ tap [πρυτάνεων ——]. 
Cf. S. #. G., IV, 513. 


VII. Fragment from the upper right corner of a marble stele, 
broken away at the left and bottom. 


Height, 0.2%7m.; width, 0.14m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 


The vertical space occupied by ten lines is about 0.175 m.; 
horizontally there are from 9 to 11 letters in each ten centi- 
metres; not stoichedon. Strokes of the letters have apices. The 
inscription resembles very much No. VI, with which it may 
belong. It would be useful to compare the stones themselves. 


[μένου, ---~ Δημ]ητρίου Τημνίτηι" 

ἐπεψήφισε" π᾿͵]ροέδρωγ γνώμη" 

[ἐπειδὴ Ἔφι...... Δημητρίο]υ Τημνίτης ἐμη- 
ἱερ]ὸν τῆς Μητρὸς 

ἔδοξεν τῆι βουλῆ]ι καὶ τῶι δήμωι εἶἷ- 

[ναι πολίτην καὶ πρόξενον] Κολοφωνίων Ἔφι- 

[---- Δημητρίου Τημνίτην" δ] δόσθαι δὲ αὐ- 


- ~ > 7 ~ 
[τῶι γῆς ἔγκτησιν καὶ oixials καὶ τῶν ἄλλωμ 
10 [μετουσίαν ὅσων μέτεστιν καὶ] τοῖς ἄλλοις πο- 


Ὁ 7 τὴμ βουλὴγ 
Ε-τ ταῦτα δὲ εἷ- 
[ναι καὶ αὐτῶι καὶ τοῖς ἐγγόἼ]νοις " τοὺς δὲ 
]s τὸμ μῆνα 


Line 1: The date is given by the eponymous magistrate 
(prytanis) and by the day of the month. Cf. Nos. I, II, III, 
IV, and VIII. 
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Iine 2: The man honored in the decree was from Temnos, 
near Smyrna. The initial letters of the name have been sup- 
plied from line 7. ) 


Line 7: The restoration follows No. IV, line 5. 
Line 10: The restoration follows No. III, lines 29-30. 


VIII. Fragment from the upper left corner of a marble stele. 


Height, 0.44m.; width, 0.337 m.; thickness, 0.131 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 to 0.012 m. 


Ten lines occupy a vertical distance on the stone of 0.15 m.; 
horizontally there are ten letters in each 0.14m., arranged 
stotchedon (two letters occupy one place in line 10). The letters 
are boldly cut, and seem earlier in date than those of the other 
inscriptions here discussed. The strokes are regular, and without 
apices or noticeable thickening at the ends. But the document 
is nevertheless to be dated in the latter part of the fourth century 
along with Nos. I, 11, III, IV, V, and VII. 


] 
ἀνομ[ νου" ἔδοξεν τῆι βουλῆι καὶ τῶι δήμωι" | 
Θέωρος [ἐπεψήφισε" γνώμη τῶν ἐπιμηνίων" dr |- 


5 ἡ μίσθωσις ον ] 
gras mpook [..... 7 
τῶν ἄλλων τεχ[νιτῶν ] 
τὸ δὲ γινόμενον ἀργύριον ἐν τῶι ἱερῶι τῆς] 
10 *Avrains τοὺς δέκ[α ..... παραδιδό]- 


ναι τῶι ἀποδειχ] θέντι καρπολόγωι ὑπὸ τῆς] 

βουλῆς αὐτίκα ὅστ[ις ἂν καρπολογήσηι" τὸν] 

δὲ ἀποδειχθέντα λα βόντα τοῦτό τε τὸ ἀργύ] 

ριον καὶ ἤν τις ἄλλη πόλις ὑποδέξηταί τι a |- 
15 [ὑ]τῶι τελεῖν ἐς ἄλλο μηδ[ὲν χρῆσθαι ἢ ἐς ... | 


[- -.ἼΞ|- [δ] εδόχθαι δ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀνα... ... ] 

[...6.. Jerarév τῆι 1 

[..8...]E πλὴν ὅσα δέδοται e[..... ] 

[..8... ν]ίκη" τὰς δὲ νομὰς γί[νεσθαι .. 4... 
20 [...3....] ὃ χρόνος ἐξέλθηι [.....- ] 


— 
— 
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7ν ὅσα τοῖς θε[οῖς ....19....] 

κ]αὶ τοὺς é[...... ] 


The lines contain normally thirty-four letters each. This 
length of line is determined by the restorations of lines 2 and 3 
(cf. also No. IV, lines 1-3), and may be used as the basis for 
restorations in lines 9-15. 

Line 11-12: Cf. 1, 37-38. 

Lines 15-16: The restoration [-- -- -- ἐς τὰ τί efx ]y is tempting, 
especially in view of the fact that τεχνῖται (?) are mentioned in 
line 8, and that Nos. I and II deal with the walls of Colophon. 
But the final letter is uncertain (it may be nu as well as eta) 
and there are no certain tracés of chi before it where such traces 
would be expected if in fact the letter was chi. I leave the 
reading as uncertain. 


IX. Fragment from the bottom of a stele of bluish-grey 
marble, now lost. The record of legible letters given below is 
taken from the field-notes of Mr. C. W. Blegen. 


Height, 0.321 m.; width, 0.48 m.; thickness, 0.098 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. to 0.014 τη. 


The letters are arranged stoichedon (47), and are spaced fairly 
far apart. A tenon is still preserved at the bottom of the stone. 


ἀναγ)]ράψα[ δὲ τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα εἰς or ]- 
[7Anv λιθίνην καὶ στῆσαι ἐ]ν τῶι ἱε[ρῶι τῆς Μητρὸς ... .8...} 
δ]οῦναι és tle τὴν ἀναγραφὴν καὶ τὴν] 
[ἀνάθεσιν τὸν ταμία]ν τῶν τῆς θεοῦ τὸ [γενόμενον ἀνάλωμα] 
uninscribed 


The preserved letters belong to characteristic formulae, though 
the exact wording is here uncertain. The restoration of line 4 
(τῆς Μητρός) accords well with the fact that the inscription was 
found in the sanctuary of the Mother (cf. No. IV, line 15). The 
restoration in line 6 seems probable, and gives us the official title 
of one of the treasurers of sacred moneys. 


= 
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X. Block of white marble, now in the museum at Smyrna, 
with the original right side and bottom preserved. The left side 
and top have been broken away. The back is rough. 


Height, 0.605 m.; width, 0.34m.; thickness, 0.118 τη. 


The guide-lines used by the stonecutter in placing the letters 
are clearly preserved; there are three lines for each row, defining 
the tops, centres, and bottoms of the letters. 


----- εἸδείχθη 

7ου vacat 

0. 7 vacat 
]zexrv vacat 


XI. A statue base of fine poros stone, discovered in the sanc- 
tuary of the Mother on June 7, 1922. 


Height, 0.171 m.; width, 0.425 m.; thickness, 0.43 τη. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.011 m. 


The letters are written stoichedon. 


[Πυ]θαγό[ρη]ς 
Ξενοφάντου 
᾿Ασκληπίωι. 


For Πυθαγόρης Ξενοφάντου, see No. I, line 414. The dedication 
is from the late fourth century B. C. 


XII. Stele found in the possession (in 1922) of one of the 
inhabitants of Deirmendere, near ancient Colophon. C=—3, 
2 and ὦ —Q. 

Μητροδώρα ἐποίη- 
σεν αὑτῇ τὸ ἡρῶον 
καὶ τοῖς τέκνοις καὶ το- 
ἴς τέκνοις τοῖς ᾿Απολ- 
5 λωνίου καὶ ᾿Ασκληπιο- 

δώρου τέκνοις" εἰ δέ 
τις καταφρονήσει, θή- 
σεζ τῶ Κλαρίω ᾿Απ[6λ] 
λωνι ΚΟΥ καὶ [rar] 

10 φίσσχω᾽ KY -[Ν]. 


} 
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INDEX OF INSCRIPTIONS I-XII. 


Proper NAMES. 


*A[----] 1664 

Ἄ1.......} 1668 

*A[----], f. of Μητρόδωρος 

1691 

A[----], f. of Παρμένων (and 
brothers) 

*A[----8]wpos ᾿Αριστοφάνε[υς] 
I 867 

*Ay[----] 1667 

᾿Αγάθαρχος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου μέτοικος 
1372 

᾿Αγάθαρχος Μένωνος 1445 

᾿Αγάθαρχος, f. οἵ ᾿Αρίστης 1618 

᾿Αγαθοκλῆς Παρμένοντος I 513 

᾿Αγαθοκλῆς, f. οἱ ἉὙκατώνυμος 
(and brothers) 1270 

᾿Αγακλῆς Awxéws I 421 

᾿Αγαμήδης Ἱππώνακτος 1531 

᾿Αγέδαμος, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶς I 516 

᾿Αδείμαντος Surrados =I 407 

᾿Αδε[ίμαντος 2], f. of [----] 
I 942 

᾿Αθήναιος ᾿Απολλωνίου 1537 

᾿Αθήναιος Ζήνωνος 1378 

᾿Αθήναιοϊῖς Παρ]μένοντος I 734 

᾿Αθήναιος, {. of Νικηφόρος 1149 

᾿Αθήναϊς, f. of Ἐὐθύκριτος 1 953 

᾿Αθήνης Καλλικράτευς 1511 

᾿Αθήνης Μητρίππου 1552 

᾿Αθήνιππος ᾿Αλκαιμένους (.----νευς) 
18,180 

᾿Αθήνιππος Ἑκατωνύμου 1957 

᾿Αβήνιππος, οἱ ῬἙκατόμανδρος 

᾿Αθηνόδιος ᾿Αθηνοδίου 1 484 

᾿Αθηνόδιος, £. of ᾿Αθηνόδιος (and 
brother) 1484 

᾿Αθηνόδοτος, son οὗ Ζώπυρος 1 
498 

᾿Αθηνόδωρος Παρμένοντος J 571 

᾿Αθηνόδωρος Πυθομνήστου 1831 

᾿Αθηνόδωρος, f. of ᾿Απολλώνιος 
(and brothers) 1687 


1821 
1 888 


Αἰγυπτᾶς [---.- 7ου 

Αἰνέας Θαρσύνοντος 

[Α7ἰσχίων Σίμου 1864 

Αἰσχρίων, f. οὗ Βίων 1416 

Αἰσχρίων, f. of ‘Exarépavipos I 
844 

Αἰσχρίων, f. of Ἡρόδοτος 1612 

Αἰσχρίων, f. of [...]adys I 
404 

Αἰσχυλῖνος Φιλίστεω 1370 

"Axaotos Κλέωνος I 2, 131; II 
77, [88]; III, 4 

᾿Ακρότατος, f. of Θεόδοτος I 617 

᾿Αλέξανδρος 6 βασιλεύς 16 

᾿Αλκαιμένης, f. of ᾿Αθήνιππος I 3, 
130 

*AAkylE[----] 1674 

"Adkys Εὐγένευς 509 

᾿Αλκμέων, prytanis ca. 334 B.C. 
ΕἸ 


᾿Αμεινίας [----]oiov 1 888 

᾿Αμύντωρ Tépovros Μακεδών I 139 

*Audiroyos Κλεανδρίδεω I 439 

᾿Αμφιμήδης Πυρρίεω 1 529 

᾿Αναγόρης Πλάτωνος I 542 

᾿Αναξαγόρης, f. of Λυκοῦργος 
(and brothers) 1884 

᾿Αναξίπολις Πόλλιος *Epvpaios 
(brother of Ἡρακλείδης) IV 3 

*Avdp[----] 1673 

"Avdpwv, f. of Μάνης I 402 

᾿Ανταγόρης, f. of Ἔτησίλεως 1 
436 

*Avrayopys, f. of Λεοντεύς and 
*Epdourmos I 264 

*Avriyovos I7 

*Avrivovs Κόννιος 1272 

᾿Αντίπατρος, f. of Eidpyvep I 
647 

᾿Αντιφάνης, f. of Savas 1447 

*AroA[----], f£. of Mowpddoros 
1761 


385 
Ε 


386 


*AroA[----], f. of Πλάτων I 
693 
᾿Απολλᾶς ᾿Αγεδάμου 
᾿Απολλᾶ[ς] Δημητρίου I 864 
᾿Απολλᾶς | Δι]ονυσίου I 841 
᾿Απολλᾶς Ζωπύρου 1630 
᾿Απολλᾶς Ἣγήτορος 1954 
᾿Απολλᾶς Θεοδώρου 1280 
᾿Απολλᾶς Θεοδώρου Μεμνονίδης 
I 635-6 
᾿Απολλᾶς Μελαινέως 1547 
᾿Απολλᾶς, f. of Θεόδωρος (and 
brother) 1506 


1516 


᾿Απολλᾶς, f. of Κωλώτης I 534 
᾿Απολλόδοτος Ὀλυμπίχου I 548 
᾿Απολλόδοτος Χαλκιδέως I 490 


᾿Απολλόδοτος, f. of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 
(and brother) 1399 

᾿Απολλόδοτος, f. of [----Jas I 
820 

᾿Απολλόδωρος ᾿Απολλοδώρου 1 
500 

᾿Απολλόδωρος ᾿Αριστοκράτους 1 
256 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Βότωνος 1 397 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Διονυσίου 1898 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Ἑρμίππου 14,138 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Θεοφάνευς 1 δὅ8 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Κυνίσκου I 756 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Παρ[ μένοντος I 
754 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Παταίκου I 418 

[Απ]ολλόδωρος Πυθέου I 841 

᾿Απολλόδωρος Σημαγόρεω I 420 

[*AzroA ]Addwpos | 
I 883 

᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος 
(and brother) 1500 

᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of ᾿Απολλώνιος 
I 632 

᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of ᾿Αρτέμων 1 
956 


᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of Βιλλᾶς I 
751 

᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of Δωκεύς 1 
876 

᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of ‘Eppodwpos 
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᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of Ἱκέσιος I 618 
᾿Απολλόδωρος, f. of Μητρόδωρος 
I 857 


᾿Απολλοφάνης, f. of TdAaixos 

᾿Απολλώνιος (and children) 
XII 4-5 


᾿Απολλώνιος ᾿Αθηνοδώρου I 637% 

᾿Απολλώνιος ᾿Απολλοδώρου Προ- 
μήθειος 1631-2 

᾿Απολλώνιος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρο[υ] I 
855 

᾿Απολλώνιος Βρυάξιος μέτοικος 1 
499 

᾿Απ[ολ͵]λώνιος Διονυσίου 1 742 

᾿Απολλώνιος Διονυσιφάνευς I 446 

᾿Απολλώνιος Ζωπύρου I 368 

᾿Απολλώνιος Πυθοδώρου 1 749 

᾿Απολλώνιος Σίμου 1768 

᾿Απολλώνιος, f. οἱ ᾿Αθήναιος I 
537 

᾿Απολλώνιος, f. of ᾿Αστυδάμας I 
395 

᾿Απολλώνιος, f. of Ζηνόδοτος I 
401 

᾿Απολλώνιος, £. of Μη τ]ρόδωρος 
I 750 

᾿Απολλώνιος, f. of Πάρμις, grand- 
father of ᾿Απολλωνοφάνης I 
741 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Eidixov 393 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Ζωπύρου 1 567 


᾿Απολλωνοφάνης [... νπὸς 
Κωλίδης 1 825 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Πάρμιδος τοῦ 
᾿Απολλωνίου 1740 


᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Χάρμεω I 252 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης, f. of Ἕκαταῖος 
1 496 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης, f. of Εὐ[. .]aios 
1 747 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης, f. of Ἡρακλείδης 
I 746 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης, f. of Καλλίας 
1145 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης, £. of Κυνίσκος 
I 880 
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᾿Απολλωνοφάνης, f. of [...]- 


Swpos 1863 
768 


᾿Αρίσταρχος Evdpyvopos III5 
᾿Αριστείδης Bavxiwvos 1 844 
᾿Αριστείδης Ἑκατωνύμου I 744 
᾿Αριστείδης Ἐξηκέστου 274 
᾿Αριστείδης Κωλώτεω 1 424 
᾿Αριστεὺς Πανταγνώτου 1 
᾿Αρίστης ᾿Αγαθάρχου (and son) 
1618 


᾿Αρίστης ‘Exatwvipov 1 3, 127; 
II 88 

*Apiorns, of Θεόδωρος I 758 

᾿Αριστοκλῆς Kovvados 1448 

᾿Αριστοκράτης, ἴ. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος 
I 256 

᾿Αριστόκριτος, f. of Φιλοκράτης 
1 954 

᾿Αριστομένης Παρμένοντος J 3-4, 
128 

᾿Αριστοφάνης Θεοφάνευς 1 376 

᾿Αριστοφάνης Κυνίσκου 1 545 

᾿Αριστοφάνης, f. of *A[----8]- 
wpos 1867 

᾿Αρίστων Διονυσίου I 639 

᾿Αρίστων, f. of Λεώφαντος 
136 

*Aptepidwpos IV 2 

*Apreuldwpos ᾿Απολλοδότου I 399 

*Aprepidwpos ᾿Αρτέμωνος 1 853 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Βάλλιος [955 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Tepovridew I 642 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Δημητρίου I 850 


14, 


᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Ἑκατωνύμου 1616 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος “Ex a[r] ωὠνύμου 
Ἡ (γ)ητορίδης 1 86 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Τηλεφάνευς 1410 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος Χάρεω 1 429 

᾿Αρτεμί[ δωρος] [ ----80] pov 
μέτοικος 5 


[*Ap|reuiSwpos, f. of [----] I 
887 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος, f. of ᾿Αγάθαρχος I 
372 


387 


᾿Αρτεμίδωρος, ἔ, of ᾿Απολλώνιος 
I 855 

*Apreuidwpos, f. of Anpijr[ pros ] 
I 949 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρ[ ος], f. of [‘Ex]aro- 
κλῆς 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος, f. of Ζηνόδοτος I 
877 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος, f. of Kuvioxos (and 
brother) I 755 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος, f. of Κωμαῖος I 440 
and grandfather of Θεόδοτος 
441 

᾿Αρτεμίδωρος, f. of Λυσικρά της] 
1950 

᾿Αρτέμων ᾿Απολλοδώρου I 956 

᾿Αρτέμων Kuvioxov I 620 

᾿Αρτέμων [----o]v 1826 

᾿Αρτέμων, f. of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος I 
854 

᾿Αρχίδαμος Ἐενοφάντου I 432 

᾿Αρχωνίδης, f. of “HpaxAaros I 
156 

᾿Ασκληπιόδωρος (and children) 
XII 5-6 

*Aopevos, f. of Ἡρακλείδης (and 
brothers) I 408 

᾿Αστυδάμας ᾿Απολλωνίου 1395 

᾿Αστυδάμας [‘E]xatwvipov I 748 

*Ar[----], f. of Ὀλύμπιχος I 
690 

"Arrados, f. of Νίκων I 141 

Βαδρόμιος, f. of Μητρόδωρος I 
847 

Βάλλας Zevodavrov I 854 

Βάλλις, f. of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 1 955 

Βαλλίων Γλαύκου 1396 

Barras Ἑκατοδώρου 1517 

Βαυκίων, f. of ᾿Αριστείδης 1 845 

Βιλλᾶς ᾿Απολλοδώρου μέτοικ[ ος] 

Βίσθαρος, f. of Μοῖρις I 627 

Βίσθαρος, f. of Σῖμος 1451 

Βίταλος [----] (and brother) 
I 759 


888 

Βίταλος, f. of Θεοκλῆς 1406 

Βίων Αἰσχρίωνος 1416 

Βίων Κυλλάνου I 832 

Βίων Kv[vioxov] 1980 

Βίωμ Μητροδώρου μέτοικος I 625 

Βοιωτὸς Ὑβλησίου 1.488 

Βότων κατομάνδρου Τ116 

Βότων, f. οὗ ᾿Απολλόδωρος I 597 

Βουλᾶς, f. οὗ Λεύκων (and broth- 
ers) [699 

Βρύαξις, f. of ᾿Απολλώνιος 1 499 


Γεροντίδης Κωμαίου 1 856 
Tepovridys, f. of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 1 
642 
Γέρων, f. of ᾿Αμύντωρ 1139 
Γλαυκίων, f. of Λεωνίδης 1523 
Γλαῦκος ᾿Απολλοφάνους III 4 
Γλαῦκος, f. of Βαλλίων 1396 
Γλαῦκος, f. of Μένων 1 888 
Γλαύκων, f. οὗ @[----] 1947 
Γλαύκων, f. of [----] 1684 
Tovets Πυθίππου I 261 
Tovovows, f. of [----]das I 
838 
Topyiwv Θαρσύνοντος 1827 
Topyiwy Κόνωνος I 753 


Aapas, f. of Μητρόδωρος 1371 
Δημάνθης, f. of Παρμένων 1 250 
Anpéas ᾿πιγένευς 1536 
Δημήτριος 1180 
Δημήτ[ριος] ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου I 948 
Δημήτριος Ζωπύρου I 497 broth- 
er of ᾿Αθηνόδοτος 498 
Δημήτριος Κρηθέως 1958 
Δημήτριος Λεόντιος 1644 
Δημήτριος Ποσειδωνίου I ὅ68 
Δημήτριος Σωστράτου 1881 
Δημήτριος Τύρωνος 1278 
Δημήτριος, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶ[ς] I 
865 
Δημήτριος, ἴ. of *Aprepidwpos 1 
850 
Δημήτρι[ος], f. of Δημοκράτης 
I 952 
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[Δημ]ήτριος, f. of Ἐφι.-.--.] 
Τημνίτης VII 2, 4, [8] 
Δημήτριος, f. of Θάλλος I 626 
Δημήτριος, f. of Φιλίστης 1553 
Δημοκράτης Δημητρί [ov] 1952 
Δημοκράτης Μοιρᾶδος I 2, 132 
Δημοκράτης Φιττάλου 1564 
Δημόχαρις Νυμφοδώρου I 641 
Δημῶναξ, f. of Χάρμης I 538 
Διαγόρας ‘Exatwvipov I 530 
Διάκριτος, f. of Ἱκέσιος 1 247 
Διάκριτος, f. of Mevéorparos 11 
88 
Διοί ......7, f. of Σῖμος 1683 
[Δ]7ιογείτων, f. of Καλλίθεμις I 
843 
Διόδοτος Kovvados I 549 
Διονῦς, f. of Σατυρίων 1 878 
Avovis, f. of Σιμίας 1871 
Avovvadpyros, f. of Κλεαίνετος 1 
430 
Διονυσᾶς [----]Z\AOS 1835 
Διονυσᾶς, f. of Διονυσόδωρος 1 
380 
Διονυσικλῆς Ἱστιαίου 1 431 
Διονύσιος “Hynropidew 1422 
Διονύσιος Κλεοδήμου I 413 
Διονύσιος Mitwvos I 633 
[Διον ύσιος Πάρμιδος I 840 
Διονύσιος Σκύθεω 1423 
Διονύσιος Φιλίστεω I 367 
[Δι7ονύσιος, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶς (and 
brother) I 842 
Διονύσιος, f. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος 1 
898 
Διονύσιος, f. of ᾿Απ[ ολ͵]λώνιος I 
743 
Διονύσιος, f. of ᾿Αρίστων I 639 
Διονύσιος, f. of Adpos II 78, 88 
Διονύσιος, f. of Παρμένων 1 551 
Διονύσιος, f. of Sxdros I 843 
Διονυσιφάνης, f. of ᾿Απολλώνιος I 
446 
Διονυσόδωρος Διονυσᾶδος I 380 
Διονυσόδωρος [Παρμέ]νοντ[ ος] 
1860 


Διονυσόδωρος, f. of Ἑκαταῖος I 
837 
Διοτρέφης Κλευδήμου (Κλεο.--.) 
I 5, 126 
Δίων ‘Exatrovipov 1 503 
Δίων Ζηνοδότου μέτοικος 
Δίων Θρασίλλου I 643 
Δίων Μυρμήκο[υ] 1 871 
Δίων Πυθοδίκου 1 874 
Δίων, f. of Ζήνης (and brothers) 
I 640 
Aoxeds ᾿Απολλοδώρου 1 875 
Δωκεὺς Aw[xéws] 1765 
Δωκεύς, f. of ᾿Αγακλῆς I 421 
Aw|[xeds], f. of Awxeds I 765 
Δωρόθεος Καυστοδίκου I 519 
Δῶρος Διονυσίου II 78, 88 


I 628 


‘Exa[----] 1672 
‘Exarai[os ] 164 
Ἑκαταῖος ᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς 1 496 
Ἑκαταῖος Διονυσοδώρου I 887 
Ἑκαταῖος Μυτᾶδος 1 739 
Ἑκαταῖος Πυθᾶδος 1611] 
Ἑκαταῖος Πυθώνακτος I 562 
Ἑκαταῖος Σίμου 1635 
Ἑκαταῖος, f. of Μητρᾶς 1412 
Ἑκαταῖος, f. of Νυμφόδωρος I 
829 
‘Exarodwpos Ἡρακλείδε[ ὦ] 1 859 
‘Exatodwpos Ποσειδωνίου I 849 
Ἑκατόδωρος, f. of Barras 1517 
‘Exarodwpos, f. of Μήτριππος 
(and brothers) 1510 
[‘Ex]aroxAjs ᾿Αρτεμιδώρ[ οὐ} 1 
881 
‘ExaroxAns Πάρμιδος 1878 
ἝἙκατόμανδρ[ος ..-.-.---] 1688 
‘Exaropav8pos ᾿Αθηνίππου 1277 
‘Exaropavdpos Αἰσχρίωνος I 844 
‘Exaropavdpos Κλεάνακτος I 546 
κατόμανδρος, f. of Borwy III 6 
‘Exarovupos ᾿Αγαθοκλέος 1270 
[Ἕκ]ατώνυμος Καλωμάνδρου 
899 
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389 


Ἕκατώνυμος Παρμένοντος Κνη- 
μάδης 1847 

Ἕκατώνυμος [----]ew 1830 

[‘E]xarov[vpos], f. of [----] 
I 888 


‘Exatwvupos, f. of ᾿Αθήνιππος I 
957 

‘Exatévupos, f. of ᾿Αριστείδης I 
744 

‘Exatovupos, f. of *Apiorns 18, 
127; 11] 88 

‘Exatovupos, f. of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 
I 616 

[‘Ex ]a[ 7] évupos, f. of *Aprepi- 
Swpos “Hynropidns I 866 

[Ἑ7κατώνυμος, f. of ᾿Αστυδάμας 
1748 

‘Exatovupos, f. of Διαγόρας (and 
brothers) 1530 

‘Exarovupos, f. of Δίων I 503 

‘Exarovepos, f. of Ἕρμόφαντος 
I 383 

‘Exatovupos, f. of γήτωρ I 
279 

Ἑκατώνυμος, f. of Myrpurmos I 
846 

Ἕκ[ατ]ώνυμος, f. of Μητρόδωρος 
1 858 

‘Exarovepos, f. of [---- ἹΞΟΣ 
1819 

ἙἙλικέων Ἡρακλείδεω 1 535 

Ἑξήκεστος, f. of ᾿Αριστείδης I 

*Edavdpos Κλεάνδρου [157 

Ἐπιγένης, f. of Anuéas 1536 

Ἐπίγονος [----] 1695 

[°E |ziyovos Ἡγησιάνακτος I 159 

*Exiyovos Θρασυβούλου III 9 

*"Epdourmos ᾿Ανταγόρεω I 263 

“Eppuos Zeviwvos I 417 

Ἕρμιππος, f. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος 1 
4,188 

Ἕρμόδημος Φιλωνίδεω 1 δ21 

‘Eppodwpos ᾿Απολλοδώρου [1 

—- f. of Πολύαρχος I 
δὴ 
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Ἑρμοκράτης, f. of Φιλίστης 1 
498 
‘Eppodvkos Θεοτίμου I 634 
Ἕρμότι[μος 1769 
Ἑρμότιμος Πλάτωνος, brother of 
᾿Αναγόρης I 541 
‘Epporipos [. . . |wvos 
‘Eppodavros ‘Exatwvipov 
Ἑρμῶναξ Μοιρᾶδος 1556 
᾿Ἐστησίλεως ᾿Ανταγόρεω 1486 
Εὐ[.. 7αῖος ᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς I 
746 
Evavdpos, cf. "Edavdpos 
Εὐγένης, f. of “AAKyns I 509 
Εὔδημος Πύρρου Μακεδών I 149 
Εὔδικος, f. of ᾿Απολλωνοφάνης I 
393 
Εὔδικος, f. of MirvAos I 281 
Εὐθύκριτος ᾿Αθηνάϊος 1 953 
Εὐκλείδης, £. of Ἡρακλείδης I 
148 
Εὐκλῆς [----] 1678 
Εὐ[κ]λῆς [M]dveo 1405 
Εὐκλῆς, f. of Πλάτων 1144 
Εὐξίθεος, f. of Ποσειδώνιος 1381 
Εὔφημος, f. of Μέγας I 745 
Eidpas, f. of Μητρόδωρος (and 
brothers) I 514 
Εὐφρήνωρ ᾿Αντιπάτρο[υ] I 647 
Εὐφρήνωρ, f. of ᾿Αρίσταρχος 


I 572 
1 383 


III 6 
"Edu[ ---- Δημ]ητρίου Τημνίτης 
VII 2, 4, 7-8 


Ζήνης Δίωνος I 640 

Znvys, f. of Παρμένων 1 849 
Ζηνόδοτος ᾿Απολλωνίου 1401 
Ζηνόδοτος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου I 876 
Ζηνόδοτος [Ζω͵πύρου 1861 
Ζηνόδοτος Κωλώτεω 1411] 
Ζη[νό]δοτος Πόσιδος I 862 
Ζηνόδοτος, f. of Δίων I 628 
Ζήνων Μητροφάνευς I 248 
Ζήνων, £. of ᾿Αθήναιος 1378 


f. of Θέσσαλος 1 
692 
Ζωΐίλος Πύθεω I 492 
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Zor[vp----] 1669 
Ζώπυρος [----] (and brother) 
I 680 


Ζώπυρος Κοκκάλου 1518 

Ζώπυρος Κυνίσκου 1487 

Ζώπυρος Κωλώτεω 1 828 

Ζώπυρος Παρμένοντος 1 555 

Ζώπυρος Πύθεω I 868 

Ζώπυρος, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶς (and 
brother) I 630 

Ζώπυρος, f. of ᾿Απολλώνιος (and 
brothers) 1368 

Ζώπυρος, f. of ᾿Απολλωνοφάνης 
1 567 

Ζώπυρος, £. of Δημήτριος 
and ᾿Αθηνόδοτος 498 

[Ζώ]πυρος, f. of Ζηνόδοτος I 
861 

Ζώπυρος, £. of Μητρόδωρος (and 
brothers) JI 743 

Ζώπυρος, f. of Πρώτης 1615 


Ἡγησιάναξ 11Π1 

Ἡγησιάναξ, f. of [ἜἘΠπίγονος I 
159 

Ἡγησίμαχος 
824 

Ἡγησίμαχος, f. of Κυνίσκος II 
78; 1118 

Ἡγητορίδης, ἴ. of Διονύσιος 1 
422 

γήτωρ ‘Exatwvipov 1 279 

Ἡγήτωρ, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶς 1284 

Ἡλιόδωρος, f. οἵ [----] 1828 

Ἡρακλείδης ᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς 1 
745 

Ἡρακλείδης ᾿Ασμένου I 408 

Ἡρακλείδης Εὐκλείδου ‘HpaxAc- 
ὦτης 1148 

Ἡρακλείδης [Μοι]ρᾶδος I 739 

Ἡρακλείδης Πόλλιος ἜἘρυθραῖος 
(brother of ᾿Αναξίπολις) IV 3 

Ἡρακλείδης, f. of Ἑκατόδωρος 1 
889 

Ἡρακλείδης, f. οἱ Ἑλικέων I 535 

Ἡρακλείδης, f. οὗ Ἱστιαῖος II 77 

Ἡρακλείδης, f. of Παρμένων I 
505 


1 497 


[----]¢dvers I 


Ἡράκλειτος ᾿Αρχωνίδου I 156 
Ἡρόδοτος Αἰσχρίωνος 1612 
Ἡρόδοτος, f. of Στράτων (and 
brother) I 450 
Ἡρόστρατος, f. of Κλεόμαχος 1 
377 
Ἡροφάνης Καληίππου I 614 
Ἡροφάνης Πολυκάστου I 448 
Ἡροφάνης [----] OX 1823 
Ἡροφάνης, f. of Στίλβων I 502 
‘Hpodas Σαρδιάδεω 1 452 
Ἡρόφιλος [-.--]os 1834 
Ἡρόφιλος, f. of [----] 1759 
ἩἩφαιστῆς, f. of Φιλοκλῆς I 394 
Ἡφαιστίων, f. of Θρασυμήδης 1 
427 
ἩἩφαιστοκλῆς, f. of Κρόνιος I 
872 


Θ[---- 1663 

Θ[----] Γλαύκωνος 1946 

Θάλλος Δημητρίου μέτοικος I 
626 


Θαρσύνων Καλησίου I 442 

Θαρσύνων, f. of Aivéas 1388 

Θαρσύνων, f. of Topyiwy 1827 

Θεμιστῶναξ Τελευταγόρεω I 403 

Θεο[. . .]os (genitive), f. of 
Σωκράτης 1750 

Θεόδοτο[ς ~---] (and [broth- 
ers]) 1573 

Θεόδοτος ᾿Ακροτάτου [617 

Θεόδοτος Κωμαίου I 441 and 
grandson of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 1 
440-441 

Θεόδωρος ᾿Απολλᾶδος 1506 

Θεόδωρος ᾿Αρίστε[ ος] 1 788 

Θεόδωρος, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶς 1280 

Θεόδωρος, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶς Μεμνο- 
νίδης 1636 

Θεόδωρος, f. of Μέντωρ I 524 

Θεοκλῆς Βιτάλου 1406 

Θεόμνηστος Θεομνήστου 1563 

Θεόμνηστος, f. of Θεόμνηστος I 
563 

Θεότιμος, f. of Ἑρμόλυκος 1 634 
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Θεοφάνης, f. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος 
(and brother) I 558 

Θεοφάνης, f. of ᾿Αριστοφάνης I 
376 

Θέρσιππος, f. of M[----] 1 
764 

Θέσσαλος Zwo[----] 1692 

@ewvidas, f. of Πύθαρχος 1951 

Θέωρος VIII3 

@pacv[----] I675 

Θρασύβουλος, f. of Ἐπίγονος 
119 

Θράσυλλος, f. of Δίων 

Θράσυλλος [....]ados 1 788 

Θρασυμήδης Ἡφαιστίωνος I 427 

Θρασυμήδης, f. of [..-..7δωρος 
1737 


I 643 


Ἱ|-.......}] 1948 

‘I[----], f. of Μένων 1677 

‘I[----], f. of Μνησίθεος 1 687 

Ἱεροκλῆς Νικηράτου I 528 

Ἱκέσιος ᾿Απολλοδώρου I 613 

Ἱκέσιος Διακρίτου 1247 

Ἱκέσιος Κοννίωνος 1246: III? 

Ἱκέσιος, f. of Καλώμανδρος I 
255 

Ἱκέσιος, f. of Μητρᾶς 1374 

Ἱππῶναξ, f. of ᾿Αγαμήδης (and 
brother) I 532 

Ἱστιαῖος Ἡρακλείδου II 77 

Ἱστιαῖος Λυκωνίδεω 1 629 

Ἱστιαῖος, {. of Διονυσικλῆς I 
431 

Ἱστιαῖος, f. of Φιλίστης 1419 


Κ- 1666 

Καικόδωρος, f. of Τελευταγόρας I 
565 

Καλήιππος, f. of Ἡροφάνης I 
614 

Καλήσιος, f. of Θαρσύνων I 442 

Καλλι.-.---], f. of Πύθων I 
689 


Καλλίας ᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς Ma- 
ρωνίτης 1145 

Καλλ[ία7ς Στράτωνος Ναυκρατί- 
της 1747 
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Καλλιδάμας Κοκκάλο[υ] 1734 

Καλλίθεμις [Δ7ιογείτονος I 842 

Καλλικράτης Παρμένοντος 1 282 

Καλλικράτης, f. of ᾿Αθήνης (and 
brother) 1812 

Καλλίμβροτος, f. of Σκύθων 1 
870 

Καλλιφάνης, f. of [----]8as I 
833 

Καλώμανδρος Ἱκεσίου 1 255 

Καλώμανδρος, f. of [Ἕ κ͵7 τώνυμος 
1839 

Καυστόδικος, f. of Δωρόθεος (and 
brothers) 1519 

Κλαριεύ[ς ----] 1679 

Κλαριεὺς IIpwropavevs I 533 

KAdpis Πειθα(γ)όρεω 1 822 

Κλεαίνετος Διονυσαρήτου I 430 

Κλεάναξ, f. of Ἑκατόμανδρος I 
546 

Κλεανδρίδης, f. of ᾿Αμφίλοχος I 
439 

Κλέανδρος, f. of “Edavdpos I 157 

Κλεόδημος, f. of Διονύσιος 1413 

Κλεόδημος, f. of Διοτρέφης 1 5, 
126 

Κλεόμαχος Ἡροστράτου 1377 

Κλεομέδων, f. of Μητροφάνης 
(and brother) 178 

Κλεύδημος, f. of Διοτρέφης, cf. 
Κλεόδημος 

Κλέων, f. of “Axaoros I 3, 131; 
II [78], 88; III 4 

Κλεώνυμος 1 540 

Koipavos Πυθοδώρου I 561 

Koxxados, f. of Ζώπυρος 1518 

Koxxados, f. of Καλλιδάμας I 
735 


Kowvas, f. of ᾿Αριστοκλῆς 1443 

Kowads, f. of Διόδοτος (and 
brothers) I 549 

Κόννις, f. of *Avrivovs (and 
brothers) I 272 

Kowiwv, f. of Ἱκέσιος 1246; 


7 
Κοννίων, f. of Κρίτων I 428 
Kowviwv, f. of Ξενόφαντος 251 


Κόνω[ν] [----Jopew 1525 
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Κόνων, f. of Topyiwy (and broth- 
ers) 1788 


Κρηθεύς, f. of Δημήτριος 1958 
Κρίτων Kovviwvos I 428 
Κρόνιος Ἡφαιστοκλέος I 872 


Κρόνιος Μένωνος Μιλήσιος 1151 
Κρόνιος Τηλεφάνευς 1890 
Κύλλανος, f. of Βίων I 882 
Κυνίσκος ᾿Απολλωνοφάνευς 1 879 
Κυνίσκος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου 1 755 
Κυνίσκος Ἡγησιμάχου 1178: 
118 
Κυνίσκος, f. of [----] 1682 
Κυνίσκος, f. of [----]| 1944 
Κυνίσκος, f. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος I 
756 
Κυνίσκος, f. of ᾿Αριστοφάνης I 
545 


Κυνίσκος, f. of ᾿Αρτέμων I 620 
Κυ[ νίσκος], f. of Βίων 1950 
Κυνίσκος, f. of Ζώπυρος 1437 


Κυνίσκος, f. of Μητρόδωρος I 257 
Κωλώτης ᾿Απολλᾶδος = I 534 
Κωλώτης, f. of ᾿Αριστείδης 1 424 
Κωλώτης, of Ζηνόδοτος I 411 
Κωλώτης, f. of Ζώπυρος 1828 
Κωλώτης, f. of Μήτριππος 1389 
Κωλώτης, f. of [----]os 1880 
Κωμαῖος ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου (father of 
Θεόδοτος) 1440, 441 
Κωμαῖος, f. of Tepovridys 1 856 
KopaBos Πυθαγόρεω 1 836 
Κώραβος, f. of Μητρᾶς I 875 


Acovteds ᾿Ανταγόρεω 1263 
Λέοντις, f. of Δημήτριος (and 
brothers) I 644 
Λεύκωμ Bovrados I 622 
Λεωνίδης Γλαυκίωνος 1 523 
Λεώφαντος ᾿Αρίστωνος 14, 186 
Λίχας Πανταγνώτου 1, 129 
Λυκομήδης, f. of Παυσανίας I 
494 
Λυκοῦργος ᾿Αναξαγόρεω I 384 
Λυκόφρων Πυθίππου 1379 
Λυκωνίδης, f. of ἁ Ἱστιαῖος I 629 
Λυσικρά[ της] ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου I 
949 
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Λῦσις Προμάχου 1559 


M[----] Θερσίππου 1 768 

Μαίανδρος IV 1 

Μάνης "Avdpwvos μέτοικος 1 402 

[ΜΊ νης, f. of Εὐ[κ]λῆς 1 40 

Mave[----] [----]Jovs 1 884 

Μανιτᾶς, f. of [. JIBAY [----] 
I 948 

Me[----] 1668 

Μέγας Εὐφήμου I 745 

Μέδων [Ξεν]οφάντου I 733 

Μελαινεύς, f. of ᾿Απολλᾶς 1 547 

Μένανδρος, f. of Στέφανος 1148 

Μενέστρατος Διακρίτου 11 88 

Μέντωρ Θεοδώρου I 524 

Μένων Γλαύκου I 888 

Μένων ‘I[----] 

Μένων, f. of ᾿Αγάθαρχος 1 445 

Μένων, f. of Κρόνιος 1151 

Μεσήνης Φαύλλου I 621 

Μητρᾶς Ἑκαταίου 1412 

Μητρᾶς Ἱκεσίου (and sons) I 
374 

Mytpas KwpaBov I 874 

Myrpas, f. of [----] 1819 

Μητρᾶς, f. of [----] 1821 

Μητρᾶς, f. of [----] 1943 

Μήτριππος Ἑκατοδώρου I 510 

Myrpurmos ‘Exatwvipov 1 846 

Μήτριππος Κωλώτεω 1 389 


Μήτριππος, f. of ᾿Αθήνης I 552 
(and children) 
XIT1 


Μητρόδωρος 1691 
Μητρόδωρος ᾿Απολλοδώρο[υ] I 
857 
Μη τ]ρόδωρος 
749 
Μητρόδωρος Badpopiov I 847 
Μητρόδωρος Δαμᾶδος 1371 
Μητρόδωρος ‘Ex[arlovipov I 
858 
Μητρόδωρος Eippados I 514 
Μητρόδωρος Ζωπύρου I 743 
Μητρόδωρος Κυνίσκου I 257 
Μητρόδωρος Μήτρωνος Πιταναῖος 
1147 


᾿Απολλωνίυ [1 
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Μητρόδωρος Παρμένοντος Κυ- 
πρίδης 
Μητρόδωρος Σίμου 141 
Μητρόδωρος Τιτυρίωνος 1539 


Μητρόδωρος Τυρίννου I 5,125 

Μητρόδωρος Τύρωνος I 624 

Μητρόδωρ[ος], f. οὗ [----] I 
945 


Μητρόδωρος, f. of Βίων 1 625 

Μητρόδωρος, f. of [Μνή]στωρ I 
882 

(M) nrpddwpos, f. of Πυθαγόρης 
Κνημάδης I 646 

Μητρόδωρος, f. of Πυρρίας Σι- 
νωπεύς JIT 10 

Μητρόδωρος, f. of Φιλίστης (and 
brother) I 852 

Μητροφάνηϊς ----] 1694 

Μητροφάνης Κλεομέδοντος 1 735 

Μητροφάνης, f. οὗ Ζήνων (and 
brother) 1948 

Μήτρων, f. of Μητρόδωρος 1147 

Μίτυλος Εὐῤδίκου I 281 

Μνησίθεος Ἵ[.-... 1687 

[Μνή]στωρ Μητροδώρον 1882 

Μοιρᾶς, f. of Δημοκράτης I 2, 
132 

Μοιρᾶς, f. of Ἑρμῶναξ I 556 

[Μοι]ρᾶς, f. of Ἡρακλείδης I 
739 

Μοιρᾶς, f. of [Π7υθαγ[ὅ]ρας I 
5 

Moipits Βισθάρου I 627 

Μοιρόδοτος ’AroA[----] I 761 

Μύρμηκος, f. of Δίων 1 871 

Moras, f. of ‘Exaraios (and 
brother) 1740 

Moras, f. of Πυθαγόρης (and 
brothers) I 425 

Μύτων, f. of Διονύσιος I 633 

Μύτων, f. of Χοιρίλος 1433 


Νέαρχος Παρμένοντος I 504 

Νικήρατος, f. of Ἱεροκλῆς I 528 

Νικηφόρος ᾿Αθηναίου ‘ABS8npirns 
1142 

Νίκων ᾿Αττάλου 1141] 

Νυμ[---. I671 
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Νυμφόδωρος ‘Exaraiov 1 829 
Νυμφόδωρος, f. of Δημόχαρις 1 
641 


Feviov, f. of Ἕρμιος I 417 

Eevodavros Kovviwvos I 251 

Ἐενόφαντος, f. of ᾿Αρχίδαμος 1 
432 

Ἐενόφαντος, f. of Βάλλας 1 854 

[Ξεν]όφαντος, f. of Μέδων (and 
brother) 1788 

Ἐενόφαντος, f. of Πολύχτις 1 
489 

Ἐενόφαντος, ἴ, of Ποσείδιππος I 
444 

Ἐενόφαντος, f. of Πυθαγόρης I 
414, XI 2 

Ἐένων Πάρμιδος 1557 

Ἐένων, f. of Παρμένων 


brother) 1736 


(and 


Ὀλύμπιχος *Ar[----] 1690 

Ὀλύμπιχος Πλάτωνος I 543 

[Ὀλύμπ]ιχος Πυρρίου 1752 

Ὀλύμπιχος, ἔ. of ᾿Απολλόϑι τος 
J 548 

Οὐλιάδης Πρωτοφάνευς 1 508 


Παντάγνωτος, £. of ᾿Αριστεύς I 
752 

Tlavrdyvwros, f. of Λίχας 1, 
129 

Tavrdyvwros, f. of Παυσανίας 1 
391 

Tlavrayvwros, f. of ἸΠρωταγόρης 
I 846 

Παρμένων A[----] 1 68 

Παρμένων Δημάνθευς I 250 

Παρμένων Διονυσίου μέτοικος 1 
550 

Παρμένων Ζήνεω I 848 

Παρμένων Ἡρακλείδεω μέτοικος 
505 

Παρμένων Ξένωνος 1 736 

Παρμένων Πυθαγόρ[ε]ω 1 878 

Παρμένων, f. of ᾿Αγαθοκλῆς I 
513 


[ΠΠαρ]Ἱμένων, f. of ᾿Αθήναιος I 
734 

Παρμένων, £. of ᾿Αθηνόδωρος 1 
571 

μένων], £. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος 
I 754 

Παρμένων, f. of ᾿Αριστομένης 1 
4,128 

[Παρμέ]νων, f. of Διονυσόδωρος 
I 860 

Παρμένων, f. of ἙὙκατώνυμος 
Κνημάδης 1 848 

Παρμένων, f. of Ζώπυρος 1555 

Παρμένων, f. of Καλλικράτης I 
282 

Παρμένων, f. of Μητρόδωρος I 
268 

Παρμένων, f. of Νέαρχος I 504 

Πάρμις τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνίου, f. of 
᾿Απολλωνοφάνης I 741 

Πάρμις, f. of [Διονύσιος 

Πάρμις, f. of Ἑ κατοκλῆς 

Πάρμις, f. οἱ Ἐένων 1557 

Πάταικος, f. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος I 
418 

Παυσανίας Λυκομήδευς I 494 


I 840 
1873 


Παυσανίας Πανταγνώτου (and 
son) 1391 
Tle 1670 


Πειθα(γ)όρης, f. of Κλᾶρις I 
822 


Ilepiorpar[os ----] I 762 
Πλαταιεύς͵ f. of Πλάτων 1118 
Πλάτων ᾿ΑπολΙ.----]7 1693 
Πλάτων Eixréos 1144 

Πλάτων Πλαταιέως 1118 
Πλάτων, f. of Ἑ, ρμότιμος and 


᾿Αναγόρης I 542 
Πλάτων, f. of Ὀλύμπιχος and 
Φιλόδημος 1544 


Πόλλις, f. of ᾿Αναξίπολις and 

Ἡρακλείδης of Erythrai IV 4 
Πολύαρχος ‘Eppoxpdrevs I 570 
Πολύκαστος, f. of Ἡροφάνης 


(and brother) 1448 
Πολυκράτης Πρώτεω I 757 
Πολύχτις Ἐενοφάντου 1489 


| 
| 
| 
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Ποσείδιππος Ἐενοφάντου I 444 

Ποσείδιππος Φιλίσκου I 495 

Ποσείδιππος Χοιρίλυ I 245; 
Iit7 

Ποσειδώνιος Εὐξιθέου μέτοικος 1 
381 

Ποσειδώνιος, f. of Δημήτριος (and 
brother) 1568 

Ποσειδώνιος, f. of ‘Exarddwpos 
(and brothers) 1850 

Πόσις, f. of Ζη[νό]δοτος 1 862 

Πρόμαχος Σκιθίνου I 852 

Πρόμαχος, f. of Atos (and 
brothers) 1560 

Προμηθεύς, f. of [----] 1946 

Πρύτανις Πυθοδώρου 1275 

Πρωταγόρης Πανταγνώτου 1 84 

Πρώτης Ζωπύρου I 615 

Πρώτης, f. of Πολυκράτης I 757 

Πρωτοφάνης, f. of Κλαριεύς I 
533 

Πρωτοφάνης, ἴ. of Οὐλιάδης I 
508 

[IL ]vOay[o]pas Μοιρᾶδος I 527 

Πυθαγόρης (M) nrpodwpov Κνημά- 
dys 1 646 

Πυθαγόρης Μυτᾶδος 

Πυθαγόρης Ἐενοφάντου 


I 425 
I 414; 


Πυθαγόρης, f. of Κώραβος (and 
brothers) I 836 

Πυθαγόρης, f. of Παρμένων 1 
879 

Πύθαρχος Θεωνίδου 1951 

Πυθᾶς, f. of Ἑκαταῖος 1611 

Πυθέας, f. of Κλεώνυμος (and 
brother) I 540 

Πύθεος IIL 2 

Πύθεος Πυθίππου [261 

Πύθεος, f. of [᾿Απ͵]ολλόδωρος 1 
841 

Πύθεος, f. of Πύθης I 522 

Πύθεος, f. of Πύθων I 840 

Πύθης Πυθέου 1522 

Πύθης, ἴ. of Ζωΐλος I 492 

Πύθης, f. of Ζώπυρος (and broth- 
ers) I868 


Πύθιππος, f. of Λυκόφρων 1379 


Πύθιππος, f. of Πύθεος and 
Toveds I 262 
Πυθίων, f. of [----] 1 762 


Πυθογένης I1 80 

Πυθόδικος, f. of Δίων 1 874 

Πυθόδωρος, f. of ᾿Απολλώνιος 1 
749 

Πυθόδωρος, f. of Κοίρανος 1561 

Πυθόδωρος, f. of Πρύτανις (and 
brothers) I 275 

ΠΠυθόμνηστος, f. of ᾿Αθηνόδωρος 
I 831 

Πύθων KaAu[----] 1689 

Πύθων Πυθέου I 840 


Πυθῶναξ, f. of Ἑκαταῖος 1 562 
IIvppias Μητροδώρου ΣΞινωπεύς 
IIT 10 


Πυρρίης, f. of ᾿Αμφιμήδης 1 529 

Πύρριος, f. of [Ὀλύμπ]ιχος 1 
753 

Πύρρος, f. of Εὔδημος 1149 

Savvas ᾿Αντιφάνευς I 447 

Sapde'dys, f. of “Hpodas 452 

Σατυρίων Διονῦδος I 877 

Σημαγόρης, ἴ. of ᾿Απολλόδωρος 
1420 

Σιμίας Διονῦδος I 870 

Σῖμος Βισθάρου 1451 

Σῖμος Aw[----] 1683 

Σῖμος, f. of [Α]7ἰσχίων I 864 

Σῖμος, f. of ᾿Απολλώνιος I 763 

Σῖμος, f. of Ἑκαταῖος I 635 

Σῖμος, f. of Μητρόδωρος I 415 

Sutras, f. of ᾿Αδείμαντος 1407 

Sutras, f. of Φιλίστης (and 
brothers) I 386 

Διονυσίου μέτοικος I 843 

Σκύθης, f. of Διονύσιος I 423 

Σκύθινος, f. of Πρόμαχος (and 
brothers) I 853 

Σκύθων Καλλιμβρότου 

Σκύθων Φιλίστεω 1566 

Στέφανος Μενάνδρου ᾿Αμφιπολίτης 
1148 

Στίλβων ‘Hpodavevs I 502 


I 869 


| 

| 

| 
| 

| 
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Στράτων Ἡροδότου I 449 

Στράτων, f. of Καλλ[ία]ς 1747 

Σύμμαχος Σωφίλου μέτοικος 1 
741 

Σωκράτης Θεοί...7ος 1 750 

Σώστρατος, f. οἵ Δημήτριος I 
851 

Σώστρατος, f. of [---- ΞΡΙΟΣ 
1 832 

Σώφιλος, f. of Σύμμαχος I 742 


Ta=[----] 1760 

TeAevtaydpas Καικοδώρου 1565 

Τελευταγόρης, f. of Θεμιστῶναξ 
1403 

Tepp/=[----], f. of [᾿Απολ]- 
λόδωρος (and brother) I 883 

Τηλεφάνης, f. of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 1 
410 

Τηλεφάνης, f. of Κρόνιος 1390 

Τήλεφος, f. of [----|rns 1823 

Τιτυρίων, f. of Μητρόδωρος 1 
539 

Τύριννος, f. of Μητρόδωρος I 5, 
125 

Τύρων, f. of Δημήτριος I 278 

Τύρων, f. of Μητρόδωρος I 624 


Ὑβλήσιος, f. of Βοιωτός 1438 


Φάῦλλος, f. of Μεσήνης I 621 

Φίλαρχος, f. of [----] 

Φίλισκος, f. of ΠΠοσείδιππος 1 495 

Φιλίστης Δημητρίου (and sons) 
1 553 


Φιλίστης Ἑρμοκράτεος 1493 
Φιλίστης Ἱστιαίου 1419 
Φιλίστης Μητροδώρου I 881 
Φιλίστης Σιττᾶδος 1886 


Φιλίστης, f. of [----] 1292 


Φιλίστης, f.of Αἰσχυλῖνος I 370 
Φιλίστης, f. of Διονύσιος 
Φιλίστης, f. of Σκύθων 

Φιλόδημος Πλάτωνος 
Φιλοκλῆς Ἡφαιστέω 
Φιλοκράτης ᾿Αριστοκρίτου 


Φιλοξῖίξί..--. 1676 


1867 
1 566 
1 543 
1394 
I 954 
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Φιλωνίδης, f. of Ἑρμόδημος I 
521 

Pirrados, f. of Δημοκράτης I 
564 


Χαλκιδεύς, f. of ᾿᾿Απολλόδοτος 
(and brother) I 490 

Χάρης, f. of ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 

Χάρμης Δημώνακτος 1538 

Χάρμης, f. of ᾿Απολλωνοφάνης 
(and brothers) I 252 

Χοιρίλος Mirwvos I 433 

Χοιρίλος, f. of Ποσείδιππος 1 
245; 1118 

[. ]IBAY[----] Μανιτᾶδος I 
947 

[...]d8ys Αἰσχρίωνος 1404 

[...]8wpos ᾿ΑπολλωνοφάνευΪ ς] 
I 863 

[...]8wpos Θρασυμήδευς I 73% 

[... Ἰων, f. of Ἑρμότιμος I 572 

[....]as, f. of Θράσυλλος (and 
brothers) I 738 

[.--.--ὄ -"αίαχρος, OF 
1 526 

᾿Απολλοδότου I 820 

[..__]ds, f. of Διονυσᾶς I 836 

Ϊ. Ιδας Tovovoiov 1838 

7δας Καλλιφάνους 1833 

[----]AOS (genitive), f. of 

]APIOS Σωστράτου I 832 

f. of ᾿Αρτεμί δω- 
ρος] 1886 

[...... 13919 

[----- - f. of Ἑκατώνυμος I 
891 

[----]expdrys, f. of [----] 
I 732 


I 429 


[----]Z\IOY (genitive), f. of 
[--.-] 1284 

(genitive), f. of 

I 729 


[---_]vros (genitive), f. of 

᾿Απολλωνοφάνης Κωλίδης I 826 
C8 1...) 856 


INSCRIPTIONS OF COLOPHON. 


[----]-O% Ἑκατωνύμου I 819 
[----]os Κωλώτεω I 830 
[----]OS (genitive), f. of 
[----] 1304 

[----] O% (genitive), f. of 
Ἡροφάνης 1 824 

[----]os (genitive), 1. of 
Ἡρόφιλος (and brother) I 
835 

[----]OY (genitive), f. of 
f...-} 1300 


[----]Jov (genitive), f. of 
Aiyurras 1822 

[----o]y (genitive), f. of 
᾿Αρτέμων 1827 

[----Jovs (genitive), f. of 
Mav=[----] 1885 


[----]M[----] 1889 
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[----]s (genitive), 1, of 


[----- σιος, f. of ᾿Αμεινίας (and 
brother) I 834 

[----]Jopys, f. of Κόνω[ν] I 
525 

[---- -Ιτης Τηλέφου 1823 

[.-. 1191 

[----]TOS (genitive), f. of 

I 293 


(genitive), f. of 


[---ὄ ΤΥ (genitive), f. of 
[----] 1299 
[----]¥ (genitive), f. of 


[----]puorys, f. of [----] [.---- Ἰφάνης, f. of Ἡγησίμαχος 
I 829 1 825 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 
‘ABSnpirns 1142 Μακεδών 1139, 149 
᾿Αμφιπολίτης 1143 Mapwvirns 1146 
Γελέοντες (phyle of Kolophon) Μιλήσιος 1151 
VI2 Ναυκρατίτης 1 748 
Ἐρυθραῖοι IV 4 Πιταναῖος 1147 
Ἡρακλεώτης 1148 SeAevx[----] (phyle οὗ Kolo- 
Κολοφῶν III 35 phon) VI2 
Κολοφώνιος : Κολοφώνιον 111 25; ΣΞξινωπεύς Π|{10 
Κολοφωνίων I 9, II 2, 21, Τημνίτης VII2, 4, [8] 


IV 5, 6, VIL7; Κολοφωνίοις 
III 29 


MontTHS AND DEITIES. 


᾿Αθηνᾶ Πολιάς 118 


᾿Απόλλων 118, ITI 82; ᾿Απόλ- 
λων Κλάριος 117; Κλάριος 
᾿Απόλλων ΧΙ 8 

᾿Ασκλήπιος ΧΙ8 

᾿Αφ.εμαιών IV1 


Ζεὺς Σωτήρ 116 


THE JoHNsS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Κρονιών 11 80 

Κωμαιών 11 

Ληναιών 132 

Μήτηρ 135, [IV 15], VII 5, 
[IX 4]; Μήτηρ ’Avraia I 18, 
VIII 10 (cf. Μητρῶιον 111 32) 

Ποσειδῶν ᾿Ασφάλειος 117 


BENJAMIN D. ΜΈΒΙΤΤ, 


ΝΝ 
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Hermes, LX VIII (1933). 


Homerisches. I. Der Bios und die Person (1-50). F. Jacoby 
reviews the Homeric question and expresses his conviction that 
the Iliad is the conscious product of a great poet, fir Horer 
geschrieben. The fanciful “lives” of Homer were based on 
older traditions, which at least show that at an early date his 
name had become famous. The Ionic form Ὅμηρος is preserved 
even in Pindar. It is a genuine proper name of an Jonian poet. 
That his original name was Melesigenes is a fiction designed to 
associate him with Smyrna and the Aeolic dialect. All that 
can be said of his home and residence is that they were in the 
northern section of Ionia. Jacoby discusses the exceptional role 
played by Aeneas in the Iliad and thinks that it can be explained 
by assuming that the poet stood in a friendly relation to the 
Aeneades of the Troad. 


Bemerkungen zu den Sieben des Aeschylos (51-69). O. Regen- 
bogen justifies the following rearrangement of verses: 803, 804, 
806, 807, 808, 805, 810, 809. He emends vv. 334 ff. to read: 
κλαυτὸν δ᾽ ἀρτιτρόπων ὠμοδρόποις νομίμων προπάροιθεν διαμεῖψαι δώματα 
στυγερὰν δδόν. Of the vv. 277-279, only verse 278 is Aeschylean. 
He believes that verse 935 should be διαλλαγαῖς φίλαις ἔριδι, but 
does not dare to introduce this into the text. Finally he analyzes 
Eteocles’ decision in verses 631 ff. in which the desire to preserve 
his honor as an ἀνὴρ ὁπλίτης is combined with his realization of 
his fate as a Labdacid. 


Die Anfangsverse der Satire I, 10 des Horaz (70-83). M. 
Rothstein makes an elaborate defense of the first eight verses, 
which he thinks Horace later omitted; perhaps even at the 
publication of the Satire. 


Vorlaiufer des Optimus Princeps (84-92). J. Vogt traces the 
history of the epithet optimus from the time when P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica was selected to receive the Magna Mater in Rome 
204 B.C., in obedience to the Delphic oracle, which had the 
Hellenic idea of the ἄριστος ἀνήρ in mind, but to the Romans 
he had to be bonorum optimus, which shed glory on the aristo- 
cratic circle to which Scipio Nasica belonged. The long standing 
rivalry between the Princeps and the Senatorial party abated 
in the time of Nerva and Trajan, so that Trajan was granted 
the surname Optimus. The famous eulogy of L. Cornelius 
Scipio, consul 259 was composed 200 B.C. under the influence 
of the title conferred on Scipio Nasica. 


Beitrige zur Quellenanalyse des alteren Plinius. II Teil. 
(93-105). M. Wellmann discusses a number of passages in 
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books 20-27, which are important for the history of ancient 
botany, and shows that Pliny drew largely from a Greek naturalist 
named Apollodorus, who lived in the time of Tiberius—Nero. 
He was one of a series of authors, who like Anaxilaus, Hermes 
Trismegistus, Sextus Africanus and Didymus transmitted to 
posterity the magic lore of Bolos Democritus. 


Wann hat Tiberius das Principat iibernommen (106-115) ἢ 
Ernst Hohl opposes Arno Lang’s dissertation Beitraége zur 
Geschichte des Katsers Tiberius (Jena, 1911), according to which 
Tiberius did not accept the principate until the end of September 
or beginning of October. Hohl concludes that this important 
question was settled at the Senate session of September 17, 
14 A.D. He trusts Tacitus rather than Cassius Dio, who has 
value only for certain details. 


Miszellen: Peter Von der Miihl (116-118) interprets the οἵδε 
in Andocides’ speech on the Mysteries (§ 41) as equivalent to 
οἱ δεῖνα, and assumes that Teisamenus likewise in the decree 83 ff. 
wrote οἵδε, not knowing the names, for which he left an open 
space, to be inserted later—W. Peek (118-121) presents two 
illustrations of a Pyxis, which was found in the Persian debris, 
and interprets the inscription, an addition of the owner, as a 
skolion. It has nothing to do with the illustrations—R. S. 
Rogers (121-123) gives an account of Cotta Messalinus, a loyal 
friend of Tiberius, who was accused 32 A. D. by Caecilianus of 
maiestas, and would have been condemned had not Tiberius sent 
a letter in his favor charging Caecilianus with making false 
charges, who accordingly was condemned on the ground of 
calumnia.—J. E. Powell (123-126) condemns the generally ac- 
cepted addition of καὶ δέκα between τεσσέρων and ἀναπλόου in 
Herodotus’ description of the Nile valley (2, 8, 16 Stein).—H. 
Dahlmann (126-127) offers textual emendations to the history 
of Velleius Paterculus.—O. Schroeder (127-128) proposes a 
solution of the textual difficulty in Aeschylus’ Septem (334 ff.) 
in partial agreement with Regenbogen above.—E. Wolff (128) 
calls attention to the triad: Leto, Apollo and Artemis, which 
Theognis seems to neglect in his proem; but she is really honored 
in the description of the marvelous birth of her son (vv. 5-10). 


Romische Politik bei Fabius Pictor (129-166). M. Gelzer shows, 
in an interesting discussion of the Roman conduct of the first 
Punic war, the expeditions against Illyria, the Celtic war and 
the causes that led to the war with Hannibal, that Fabius Pictor 
was an important source of Polybius, especially as an exponent 
of the policy of the Roman senate. He used the Greek language 
as he desired to allay the apprehensions of the Greeks by showing 
them that Rome in the past had engaged in wars merely for the 
sake of security and honor. 
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Zur Hippokratesauffassung des Galen (167-181). H. Diller 
in opposition to L. Edelstein argues that the Hippocrates glossary 
is a genuine product of Galen, as its inclusion of spurious works 
along with the genuine works of Hippocrates is in agreement 
with Galen’s attitude to the Hippocrates literature. Diller dis- 
cusses a number of Galen’s works to show his high estimate of 
Hippocrates in distinction from his opinion of other physicians. 
Galen absorbed and rounded off the Hellenistic exegesis of the 
Hippocrates literature; without Galen all that learning would 
have been lost. 


Zu den geographischen Exkursen in Caesars Bellum Gallicum 
(182-195). H. Oppermann defends the geographical excursuses 
against modern attempts to show that they were not by Caesar. 
He discusses them in an interesting way and shows that they 
were a’necessary part of the whole work. The emphasis that 
Caesar lays on the difference between the Celtic and Germanic 
races is pointed out. 


Zwei Fragen der Hpikureischen Theologie (196-217). P. 
Merlan discusses the scholion cited by Diog. Laert. (Usener, 
Epic., p. 71. 239 Fr. 355) and Cicero, de nat. deorum, 1, 19, 49. 
According to the former Epicurus described two kinds of gods, 
but only one kind according to Cicero. Philippson (Hermes, 
51, 1916, and 53, 1918) tried to harmonize these apparently 
divergent accounts. Merlan concludes that two kinds of gods 
were recognized in the Epicurean theology. II, He also examines 
the doctrine of the different kinds of immortality of gods and 
mankind. 


Das spartanische Bevolkerungsproblem (218-237). L. Ziehen 
concludes from various data that the number of Spartans had 
diminished considerably in the period intervening between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. This could not have been due 
to losses in war, nor can poverty as a result of the division of 
family estates among the heirs be cited as an efficient cause. On 
the other hand the disastrous earthquake of 466 B.C. (Diod., 
11, 63; Plut., Cimon, 16) resulted in so great a loss of life that 
the Messenians had the courage to revolt. He attaches especial 
significance to the loss of life among the women and children 
in Sparta, and considers various indications of a scarcity of 
Spartan women in the V century, to which he thinks was due 
the freedom they enjoyed. He sees a parallel to this in the 
history of the United States. Finally he suggests the possibility 
that the fecundity of Spartan women had deteriorated. 


Miszellen: A. Korte (238-242) defends the emendation by 
Cavaignac (Etudes sur Vhistoire financiére d’Athénes au V. 
stécle, Paris, 1908, p. lxvii) of the inscription παρὰ χσεν οδικὸν 
hois —— which shows that in 444/3 there existed a commission 
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of ξενοδίκαι; but its functions were assigned to the ναυτοδίκαι 
between 442 and 437. This brief existence of the ξενοδίκαι is 
another example of the lack of stability in the Athenian ad- 
ministration.—E. Fraenkel (242-244) approves of Blass’ emenda- 
tion <d>mévOea τλησικάρδιος (Aesch., Agam., 429 ff.) which 
signifies the suppressing of lamentations with a stout heart, 
a thought expressed by Archilochus (Fr. 7. 5f. Diehl): τλῆτε 
γυναικεῖον πένθος ἀπωσάμενοι. In Agam., 895 ff., Clytaimestra says 
of herself: τλᾶσ᾽ ἀπενθήτωι φρενί. In v. 11 she is referred to as a 
γυναικὸς ἀνδρόβουλον κέαρ.---Ο. Schissel (245-248) shows in an 
elaborate table how the rhetorical χρεῖαι of Quintilian differed 
in arrangement from those of his contemporary Aelius Theon. 
Zwei Kolumnen eines Aischylos—Papyrus (249-275). A. Korte 
gives an interesting account of the discovery of the first Aeschylus 
papyri (1932), which have been published with admirable 
promptness by G. Vitelli and his assistant M. Norsa. The first 
column contains an address of Niobe to the chorus. In the light 
of Arist. Frogs 911 ff. this address seems to have begun the 
tragedy, and was followed by long choruses. That it was not 
part of a triology is evident from Aristotle’s Poetics (1456 a 15): 
<> Νιόβην καὶ μὴ ὥσπερ Αἰσχύλος. It must have been more 
archaic than Aesch. Suppliants——The second column, in the 
same handwriting, contains a dialogue between two fishermen, 
who have caught in their net not a sea monster, but the chest 
of Danae. It is heavy; they call for help. Korte surmises that 
a chorus of satyrs came to their aid. This fragment, scanty 
though it be, gives some idea of the liveliness of Aeschylus’ satyr 
plays, for which he was famous. 


Mundus (276-287). L. Deubner accepts the account of Lydus, 
de mens., 4, 73, p. 124 f., together with the anonymous excerpt 
(Dio Cassius, 1, p. 6, Dindorf), according to which the mundus 
ritual was a magical performance introduced by Romulus to 
ensure the dominance of Rome. It probably took place on the 
Palatine hill. Plutarch tells of the mundus in the Comitium, 
but this was introduced later at the establishment there of the 
Etruscan settlement. 


Der Damos im archaischen Sparta (288-305). V. Ehrenberg 
shows that the damos of Sparta in the VIII and VII centuries 
included all the followers of the king. With the reform of the 
VI century came a change whereby the damos became an 
oligarchical class of ὅμοιοι (cf. A.J. P., 46, 271). 


Das sogenannte Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus (306-312). 
J. Keil makes an able defense of the inscription of Tiroli as 
being the genuine proclamation of the consuls throughout, 
against E. Fraenkel (A.J. P., 54, 383). 


Kallimachos’ Aitia (313-327). M. Pohlenz presents a study 
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of Callimachus’ style and discusses especially details in the com- 
position of the Aitia, in the light of the newly discovered scholia 
to the Aitia (Bulletin de la Société Archéologique d’Alexandrie, 
28, 124). 

Die Staatsrechtliche Form der Klage gegen C. Rabirius (328- 
340). J. Lengle clarifies this celebrated case by showing how 
Labienus managed to renew the charge of perduellio before a 
popular court after the senate had quashed the original verdict. 
Rabirius would have been condemned in spite of the defense of 
Cicero and Hortensius, had it not been for the praetor Metellus 
Celer who lowered the flag on the Janiculum. 


Miszellen: H. Gomperz (341-343) in opposition to Regen- 
bogen and Diller (cf. A.J. P., 54, 377) interprets the rather 
cryptic phrase of Anaxagoras, ὄψις yap τῶν ἀδήλων τὰ φαινόμενα: 
“‘ phenomena are the way in which the unknown presents itself 
to our vision.”—F. Stahelin (343-345) cites Aristotle’s ᾽Αθ. zod., 
8, 4, and Plutarch’s Solon, 19 etc., to prove that Solon estab- 
lished the Council of Four Hundred, probably following the 
example of Chios where the βολὴ ἡ δημοσίη had been created 
(Abh. der Berl. Akad., 1909, p. 64 ff.). The passage in Plut., 
Solon, 19, suggests that Solon wrote a poem likening the council 
of the Four Hundred and the court of the Areopagus to two 
anchors.—A. v. Blumenthal (346-347) elucidates the inscription 
from the Pasiphae sanctuary of Thalamai (J. G., V, 1, 1317).— 
H. Fuchs (347-349) emends the Latin law of Bantia (C.J. L., 
I?, 582), numbers 11 and 13 of Walpole’s Harly Latin Hymns 
(1922), and Augustin, De ordine, I, 6f—W. von Strzelecki 
(349-352) shows that both Nonius and Fulgentius depended on 
Verrius Flaccus.—O. Skutsch (353) discusses as a parallel to 
Quint. Inst., 7, 9, 4: mentula cessas? verpa lumbos abstulit 
(C.L. H.,50). The first sentence could be read: men tu lacessas ? 
The second: ver palumbos abstulit—W. Peek (353-356) prints, 
translates and elucidates the epigram that honors those who fell 
at Coronea (A. M., 5%, 1932, 142 ff.)_K. Deichgriber (356- 
358) emends Hippocrates’ Περὶ ἀρχαίης ἰητρικῆς 9 so as to read 
τοῦ σώματος τὴν (διάθεσιν».---Ο. Schroeder (358-359) finds doch- 
miacs in the lamentation of Danae (Dion. Hal. Usener 2, p. 141, 
and Diehl fr. 13) : of-o1-oi-ov ἔχω πόνον and Zev-ev-ed πάτερ, ἐκ σέο.---- 
M. Leumann (359-360) shows that σατίνη was not a war chariot 
as the dictionaries state. Moreover the word occurs only in the 
plural: Sappho, 55D; Eur., Helen, 1311; Anacreon, 54D; 
and Hom. hymn Aphr. 5, 10 ff. 


Actium, ein Epilog (361-383). J. Kromayer makes an 
elaborate defense of his account of the battle of Actium in 
Hermes, 34, 1899, against Tarn (J. R.S., 21, 1931, 173 ff.). 
He justifies his dependence on Plutarch and Dio, discusses the 
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number of ships and men, the main events of the battle, and 
meets at every point the criticism of Tarn. 


Die Schrift des Aristoteles Περὶ ἰδεῶν (384-391). H. Karpp, 
with the aid of the fragments, the commentary of Syrian (Rose), 
and correspondences with the Metaphysics, makes it probable 
that Aristotle began his criticism of Plato with a monograph on 
Plato’s theory of ideas. A development from the general con- 
cepts of Socrates, and the influence of the Pythagoreans were 
considered. Thereupon he discussed the Platonic arguments as 
he does in his Metaphysics, but in greater detail, to which he 
adds his criticism. No special mention was made of ideal 
numbers. 


Lucili quam sis mendosus (392-399). ἘΠ. Fraenkel refutes 
the arguments of M. Rothstein to prove the genuineness of the 
eight verses at the beginning of Horace’s Sat., 1, 10. (Above, 
Hermes, 70 ff.). They are obscure and not in Horace’s style. 
Persius’ third satire begins: Nempe haec adsidue in evident 
imitation of Horace’s real beginning of 1, 10: Nempe in con- 
posito. Ut illuc redeam (v. 8) is in the style of Lucilius, which 
could be expected in a satire of the Ciceronian age. The beginning 
with the vocative Lucili is especially contrary to Horace’s style ; 
but it is in agreement with earlier usage as shown in the verses 
from Cicero’s Limon and Caesar’s Λειμών quoted by Suetonius. 


Studien zu dem Kallixeinosfragment (400-414). F. Caspari 
agrees with W. Otto (Abh. Miinch., phil.-hist. kl., Bd. 34, Abh. 
1, 1928) that the πομπή of Ptolemy Philadelphus described in 
Athenaeus (5, 197 c-203b) took place 271/0 B.C. to celebrate 
the successful conclusion of the Syrian war. It consisted of a 
procession, a huge sacrifice, contests, especially in music, and 
ended with an elaborate feast. It was Hellenic in character, 
but the presence of the military followed Macedonian usage. 
Examples of festivals of Alexander are discussed. He remarks 
also on elaborate festivals of Roman and later times. 


Die Sage von Danaos und den Danaiden (415-428). G. A. 
Megas reconstructs as a popular legend the myth on which 
Aeschylus based his Suppliants and the rest of the trilogy. 


Das Ratsel des “ Kleitophon ” (429-439). J. Geffcken points 
out rhetorical characteristics in this much discussed dialogue 
and concludes that it was the work of Theodectes, a pupil of 
Isocrates and Plato, who was famous as an orator and tragic poet. 


Die Stiftung der Aitolischen Soterien in Delphi (440-456). 
W. Kolbe says that no one doubted that this festival was estab- 
lished in memory of the defeat of the Celts under Brennus, after 
the publication of the Chian decree accepting the invitation of 
the Aetolians to the first celebration at Delphi ( Ἐπιγραφ. ‘EAA. 
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dvexSor., 1860, 75). But P. Roussel (R. ΚΝ. A., 26, 1924) 
advanced an ingenious hypothesis that the Aetolians merely 
reorganized a preexisting festival 243/2 B.C. Kolbe examines 
the cases of reorganized festivals cited by Roussel, and the views 
of scholars who have accepted Roussel’s hypothesis, excepting 
his dates, and makes it probable that the Aetolians established 
the Soteria 276 B.C. in the time of the Athenian archon 
Polyeuctus. 


Miszellen: F. Pfister (457-460) calls attention to the classi- 
fication of types of prose literature in the proem to Isocrates’ 
Panathenaicus, which has been overlooked in discussions of Cic. 
[De inv.] I, 2%, and Auct. ad Her., I, 12f. (cf. A.J. P., 50, 
291).—W. Schadewaldt (460-464) emends Lucretius, I, 50, so 
as to read: quod superest, tu <da> vacuas auris <animumque>.— 
O. Schroeder (464-467) offers emendations to the text of Aristo- 
phanes’ Acharnians and interprets passages in the light of 
comedy.—A. Wifstrand (468-472) corrects the reading of a line 
in a colophon to a Homer-papyrus (Milne, Catalogue of the Lit. 
Pap. in the Brit. Mus., No. 11, p. 91 1.) as follows: κάλαμός 
μ᾽ ἔγραψε, δεξιὰ χεὶρ καὶ γόνυ. The asyndeton κάλαμος, χεὶρ, fol- 
lowed by καὶ γόνυ agrees with modern usage, but is of rare 
occurrence in classic Greek. However examples become more 
frequent in the III century A.D. and are common in the IV 
century A.D.—E. Kostermann (472-475) shows that King 
Juba II of Mauretania must have been an important source for 
the Ora Maritima of Avienus (see A. J. P., 49, 388).—H. J. M. 
Milne (475-476) emends Sappho’s ode to Gongyle in Lobel’s 
text (cf. Diehl, 36). 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
StupDIEs AT ATHENS. 


Three fellowships of $1300 each are offered for 1936-1937 by 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens to graduates 
and qualified graduate students of colleges and universities in 
the United States, two fellowships in Greek archaeology, and one 
fellowship in the language, literature and history of the ancient 
Greeks. The fellowships are awarded on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations to be held about February 10, 1936. Appli- 
cations, which must be made not later than January 1, 1936, and 
all inquiries about the fellowships should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships, Professor Samuel E. 
Bassett, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
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The Cambridge Ancient History, edited by S. A. Coox, F. E. 
Apcock, and M. P. CHarLeswortH. Volume X: The 
Augustan Empire, 44 B.C.—A.D. 70, pp. xxxii + 1058 
+ 15 maps + plans and tables. Volume of Plates IV, 
pp- xiv + 210. 8°. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 


This tenth volume comes very near satisfying every reasonable 
scholarly requirement. The contributors are specialists who 
reveal a complete command of the scattered materials and 
respect for integrity of expression. Here sound judgment 
counts for more than novelty. The intelligent editorial plan- 
ning and the interlocking of chapters prevent the disgregation 
of matter that has always been the bane of Augustan histories. 
All the many phases of culture are considered, and at last we 
have, in most chapters, the footnote references that will help 
students to learn how to study history. 

The Triumvirate (43-30 B.C., chapters I-IV) falls to M. P. 
Charlesworth and Dr. W. W. Tarn. The former is accountable 
for the western sections, compassing them fully, though one 
might have wished for a more detailed treatment of the condi- 
tions in Italy during the land assignments. Tarn takes the 
East. He reveals a wholesome skepticism for the opinions of 
Plutarch and Dio, and admirable daring in imaginative recon- 
struction. His brilliant portrayal of Cleopatra will entice many 
readers, but it will also awaken discussion. His bold revision of 
the campaign of Actium, already known from his articles, stirs 
admiration, but it rests largely on an interpretation of Horace’s 
ninth Epode that is very difficult to accept completely, and it 
seems at times to be motivated by a desire to rescue the reputa- 
tion of Cleopatra. 

Sir Henry Stuart Jones is at his high best in his discussion 
of the new constitution (V, VI) and the codrdinated powers of 
Princeps, Senate, and Populus. To him Mommsen’s theory of 
a dyarchy and Kornemann’s Doppelprinzipat are as inadequate 
as descriptions of the new government as Eduard Meyer’s 
“restoration of senatorial rule.” His own conclusion (p. 177) 
is that Augustus “ made such use as he could of existing insti- 
tutions and practices . .. and at the same time built up beside 
them . . . a new fabric subject to his own control as a frame- 
work of the Imperial State.” 

G. H. Stevenson, whose work on administration in Volume IX 
awakened much favorable comment, was wisely chosen to write 
the corresponding chapters here (VII, VIII).. His judgments 
on various topics like paternalism, Romanization, urbanization, 
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and imperial policies in general are well considered and sound, 
even though perhaps less interesting than some current views 
that we shall now have to reject. Professor J. G. C. Anderson 
has an excellent chapter (IX) on the Eastern frontier under 
Augustus, and returns to the subject in chapter XXII for the 
Neronian period. These valuable portions are especially well 
documented. H. Idris Bell reveals his sure grasp of facts in his 
treatment of Egypt (X), in which he gives a more favorable 
view of Augustan rule in Egypt than has appeared in several 
recent articles by different writers. Professor Momigliano treats 
adequately (XI) the intricate affairs of Herodes of Judea, while 
Ronald Syme (XII) sets in clear order with valuable revisions 
the Augustan campaigns in Spain, Gaul, Germany, and the 
Balkans. 

Professor Oertel, who has hitherto been known chiefly for 
Hellenistic history, has a masterful chapter called “'The Kco- 
nomic Unification of the Mediterranean Region” (XIII). 
Hugh Last, who contributed the excellent chapters on the 
Gracchan period in Volume IX, here writes with penetrating 
knowledge on the social policy of Augustus (XIV). Professor 
Nock contributes one of the most illuminating sections in the 
book (XV), that dealing with religious developments from 44 
B.C. to 70 A.D. T. R. Glover writes with charm, though too 
briefly, on Augustan literature (XVI). Dr. Eugénie Strong 
continues her authoritative survey of art (XVII), and Pro- 
fessor Adcock ably summarizes the achievement of Augustus 
(XVIII), giving us the soundest characterization of Augustus 
that I have seen. 

Before proceeding to the chapters that deal with the successors 
of Augustus it may be well to comment on some specific details 
of the chapters just mentioned. On page 23 one misses a refer- 
ence to the Greek letters of Brutus which, whether genuine or 
not, seem to provide some pertinent material. One also may 
question whether Appian had the use of Pollio’s history after the 
death of Caesar. The reference (p. 24) to the new Praenestine 
fragment that mentions the Battle of Philippi should be Ν. 8. 
1921 (not 1926), and it was Huelsen who discovered the exact 
placement of the fragment (in the Acta Ponttf., 1921, p. 325). 
Is it well, on page 27, to perpetuate the name C. Cilnius 
Maecenas? On page 36 Tarn has hardly disproved Dio’s story 
that Cleopatra used some of the temple treasures of Egypt. 
There were, of course, Ptolemaic treasures at hand, but her 
expenses in preparing for Actium and for resistance after Actium 
were enormous, and Cleopatra probably did in Egypt what 
Antony had done in Asia. On page 41 we are told that, accord- 
ing to Appian V, 216, Antony “knew nothing of the war” at 
Perusia till the spring. Probably Antony did not know about 
the end of the war till spring, and that is all that Appian’s words 
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imply. But he must have known before that a great deal about 
the early stages of the war. On page 69 Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue 
is called “in the writer’s view” an “epithalamium for the 
marriage of Antony and Octavia,” and this view gains approval 
on page 472. But Vergil in his youthful poems, again in the 
Georgics, and finally in the Aeneid shows no respect whatever 
for Antony, whereas he always admired Octavian. Surely one 
cannot leave out of reckoning an expected child of Octavian. 
And what of the view that Eclogue IV was a direct answer to 
Epode XVI? 

The orthodox opinion that the imperial cult awakened 
“remarkable enthusiasm in the West” (p. 210) is not and 
probably cannot be supported, and there are in this section 
several vague references under administrative costs to “huge 
sums,” where a few footnotes might have given explicit details. 
Students draw strange conclusions from such generalizations. 
In the excellent chapter on Egypt we should have welcomed 
some attempts to reckon the economic effects of Augustus’ 
seizures of Egyptian property, to explain in more detail the 
disposition made of Ptolemaic monopolies, and to estimate the 
revenues that Rome drew from that province. Fortunately, Bell 
is not so overimpressed by the records of delinquent taxes in 
Egypt as other historians have been. In American communities 
the tons of such records lying about, not to mention the thou- 
sands of abandoned farms deserted for want of ability to meet 
taxes, are not taken as primary evidence of overtaxation. 

Oertel has packed an amazing number of valuable observations 
into forty pages, and his views of the causes of prosperity, the 
scale of production, the extent of commerce, the relative absence 
of governmental interference are sound. He does not discuss 
public finances. Perhaps readers had a right to expect an ap- 
praisal of the economic effects of Augustus’ lavish expenditures 
in public works, the consequences of his extensive coinage in the 
early years as contrasted with a marked deflation later, and a 
fuller account of the machinery and organization of trade. The 
first footnote on page 414 contains a mathematical error, and I 
still do not believe that the government had “ protected ” Italian 
ye and oil by imposing a ban on the provincial products 

383). 

Nock’s chapter on religious changes at Rome during the early 
empire will long stand as the best brief treatment of the subject, 
though in my opinion he is prone, as in his book on “ Con- 
version,” to neglect the very great social change taking place in 
the emergence of numerous freedmen who brought to Rome new 
ways of worship. Hence, too, the insistence that Augustus did 
not himself intend to introduce a “ Pharaonic cult” is in part 
beside the point. When Augustus selected men not of Roman 
stock for the vicomagistri and the Augustales who were to honor 
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the genius of the emperor, he knew what he was doing. (Nock 
sees the importance of such social facts when he earlier attributes 
[p. 466] the strange honors given Gratidianus in 86 B.C. to 
money-changers of foreign extraction. That is a valuable obser- 
vation.) The acceptance of the cult of Isis by the triumvirs in 
43 (p. 472) may best be explained by assuming that Caesar 
before his death had promised it in order to satisfy the entourage 
of Cleopatra. All of Caesar’s papers were, of course, validated. 
Finally, after reading the new epigraphical fragments of the 
year 204 A.D., one ought not be too certain that the Ludi 
Saeculares were first instituted in 249 B.C. (p. 477) ; and I see 
no good reason for doubting the accuracy of the date in C. 1. L., 
VI, 452. 

Mrs. Strong in her excellent chapter does well to emphasize 
the innovations and the Roman element in the art of the 
Augustan period: “a great representational art now came into 
existence.” But just as in Volume IX the word “ Italic” was 
apt to disguise the value of the Etruscan contributions, so here 
one feels that the Hellenistic artists with their foreign designs 
and fine workmanship are somewhat obscured by the constant 
emphasis on Roman subject-matter. After all, one cannot but be 
impressed by the enormous difference in execution between the 
decorative designs of the Divus Julius temple and those that 
appeared after 20 B.C. 

Charlesworth takes up the post-Augustan period with two 
chapters on the reigns of Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius. His 
view of Tiberius is in the main one that may now be called 
orthodox, based largely upon the actual statements of Tacitus 
after subtracting the hesitating insinuations that Tacitus per- 
mitted himself in order to satisfy his senatorial prejudices. As 
for Claudius and his reforms Hirschfeld, Rostovtzeff, Momi- 
gliano, and others have done much with inscriptional material to 
reach a just view of the constructive work of this emperor, and 
Charlesworth now presents a very fair and well-rounded account 
and estimate of his reign. These chapters give us sound work. 
We might perhaps have asked for a fuller statement of causes 
with reference to the crisis of 33 A.D., since Tiberius was 
probably to blame for a dangerous contraction of the currency. 
We may still doubt whether (p. 620) the estates of Archelaus 
were transferred to the imperial “ patrimonium” in 17 A.D. 
Among Claudius’ writings (p. 668) should be mentioned his 41 
volumes on the Augustan period, for his knowledge of that period 
bore important fruits during his reign. On the other hand one 
misses an adequate estimate of the very apparent influence of 
Julius Caesar on Claudius’ large schemes for public works of an 
economic nature and on his progressive control of the finances. 
Perhaps Momigliano’s theories expressed in his recent book on 
Claudius explain this. I should also like to have seen a refer- 
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ence to Cozzo’s interesting study of the Claudian tunnel at Lake 
Fucino. 

The reign of Nero is treated with good judgment by Momi- 
gliano (XXI), though his theory that Claudius had followed the 
model of Augustus seems to obscure (p. 712) the very decided 
reversion toward senatorial participation in public finances 
during the early period of Seneca’s influence. The author leaves 
to Anderson (XXII, mentioned before) the discussion of the 
frontier policies of Nero. It is interesting to find that Anderson 
(in an appendix, pp. 880 ff.) is far from being convinced by 
Schur’s theory of a grandiose commercial plan. Nor does he 
agree with Momigliano (Atti del II Congresso, 1931) that 
Corbulo and Nero disagreed. 

In XXIII Syme acquits himself well with the sections on the 
Rhine and Danube frontiers; Collingwood was, of course, as- 
signed the sections on Roman Britain to the end of Nero’s reign, 
twelve well-packed pages; Stevenson returns (XXIV) with a 
lucid account of the year of the “ Four Emperors” and con- 
tinues in chapter X XV with an account of the rebellion in Gaul; 
Momigliano completes the chapters with the Jewish Revolt. 

On the whole this splendid volume is probably too detailed to 
hold the attention throughout of any but students of Roman 
civilization, but to these it will be indispensable. 

Perhaps this is the appropriate place to remark that this 
volume, written largely by men of the classical departments of 
the old English universities, is a striking proof that the com- 
bination of literary and historical studies pursued in those 
universities produces excellent results. 

The bibliographies —a hundred pages of them — are full, 
accurate, and up-to-date and the indices beyond criticism. The 
accompanying volume of plates, designed to illustrate both vol- 
umes IX and X, has many illustrations not generally available 
and is admirably edited by C. T. Seltman with the generous 
contributions of others, especially of Mrs. Strong. Many read- 
ers, however, will be surprised at the dating of the Manlius 
Altar (p. 128) and the Prima Porta Augustus (p. 148) as 
Claudian. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Aristotelis qui fertur libellus De Mundo. Edidit W. L. Lortmer. 
Paris, Société d’Edition “ Les belles lettres,” 1933. Pp. 121. 


To the preparation of this splendid edition of the text of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo Mr. Lorimer has given many 
years of study. He had in 1924 and 1925 published papers on 
the text of the De Mundo in the St. Andrews University Pub- 
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lications (Nos. xviii and xxi). He gives us here not only the 
fruit of his riper judgment, but also so complete a collection of 
variorum readings and conjectures as to place his edition quite 
beyond the reach of dissenting criticism. His introduction, 
written in cheerful and readable Latin, is divided into chapters 
on the Greek codices, the testimonia, and the translations. Mr. 
Lorimer finds 101 readings unknown to more recent tradition, 
i.e., the extant Greek codices and Latin translations. He be- 
lieves 28 of these readings to be certain, and suggests that many 
more might be added had Apuleius in his translation, or Sergius 
in his Syriac version, followed his original more faithfully. Mr. 
Lorimer expresses the pious hope that a papyrus may be dis- 
covered in Egypt, or an Armenian translation found in the 
Orient or the Soviet Republic, that will support his theory. This 
testimony of antiquity for a text so often at variance with our 
traditional text does not, says Mr. Lorimer, prove that all manu- 
scripts now in existence derive from one hyparchetype of the 
sixth century or later, since many of his variorum readings seem 
to be of later textual origin than our manuscripts. To the edi- 
tion is added a German translation by Edward Konig of Chap- 
ters v, vi, and vii of the Syriac translation of Sergius. The book 
is printed in the Budé series entitled Nouvelle Collection de 
Textes et Documents. The format is thoroughly satisfactory ; 
and both text and notes are free from disturbing typographical 


errors. 
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OwaToNNA, MINNESOTA. 


J.P. V. Ὁ. Batspon. The Emperor Gaius (Caligula). Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. xix -+ 243. 


This study of the third Emperor is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the early empire. The book contains seven chapters 
as follows: I, Tiberius and his successor; II, The first three 
years at Rome; III, Gaius in Germany and Gaul; IV, Con- 
spiracies, Murder — and the Succession; V, Gaius and the Jews; 
VI, The government of Gaius; VII, The character of Gaius; 
three short appendixes: Gaius in the North, the views of modern 
scholars; Philo’s historical works; and the sources; and a 
detailed index. 

Of the most important conclusions may be mentioned the 
following. The bridge at Baiae was probably intended to im- 
press Darius and through him Parthia; it may well have been 
used to transport the Parthian hostages, after their arrival at 
Puteoli, to Baiae or Misenum, there to lodge with the Emperor. 
The famine which allegedly resulted from the use of ships for 
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the bridge is in all probability quite unhistorical. The very 
hasty departure from Italy for the north was due to the dis- 
covery of Lentulus Gaetulicus’ conspiracy. That conspiracy and 
the consequent break-down of army discipline were the cause of 
the failure of plans for German and British expeditions. The 
actual “ German expedition ” so much ridiculed by the ancient 
sources was no more than a series of drills and manceuvres 
intended to restore discipline. Balsdon offers very tentatively 
(also in J. R.S8., XXIV [1934], p. 18) as an explanation of 
the story that the soldiers, when they refused to embark for 
Britain, were ordered to pick up shells, the suggestion that 
muscult in its technical military meaning of sappers’ huts was 
misunderstood by some civilian historian —a not unattractive 
suggestion, but one which will doubtless be condemned by some 
as over-ingenious! The author calls attention to the fact that 
the story does not appear before Suetonius — there is no hint 
of it in Persius, Seneca, Pliny or Juvenal. Most interesting and 
important, perhaps, is Balsdon’s very convincing argument that, 
though wildly extravagant in his personal finances, Gaius was, 
so far as state moneys were concerned, “as good a financier as 
any of the early Emperors.” Finally a discussion of the extent 
to which Gaius’ “ policy and acts were reversed by his successor,” 
is concluded by this statement: “ Gaius’ administration needs 
stronger assault than this before its merit is destroyed. More 
important than the trivial acts of Gaius which were revoked are 
the solid ones which remained, the revival of the scheme for 
conquering Britain, the new provinces of Mauretania, and the 
reorganization of the military command in Africa.” 

Balsdon considers (p. 187) that the ducentesima may have 
been raised to centestma by Tiberius and again reduced by Gaius 
or Tiberius before its abolition by Gaius in A.D. 38. It is 
probably better to assume that Dio (on whose authority this idea 
rests) has blundered. Cf. Charlesworth in Cambridge Ancient 
History, X, p. 648, n. 3. 

Both prefects of the guard surely were implicated in the con- 
spiracy which compassed Gaius’ assassination (cf. Dio, LIX, 25, 
7 f. and 30, 3) and not only Arrecinus Clemens (p. 102). 

Of Corbulo’s crusade against the curatores viarum, Balsdon 
writes that he “had long been agitating in the Senate, and now 
he had the Emperor’s support.” But prosecutions had eventuated 
under Tiberius and apparently as soon as Corbulo agitated. Cf. 
Tac., Ann., ITI, 31 (A. Ὁ. 21). The author regards the curators 
as guilty of peculation. The present writer will shortly discuss 
their case elsewhere; he believes they were liable, not de pecu- 
latu, but de residuis, for Tacitus (loc. cit.) writes of fines and 
auctions, whereas the penalty of peculation was interdictio. 

The sympathetic study of Gaius might have been expected to 
dispose Balsdon more charitably toward Tiberius. “ Tiberius 
was only too ready to believe reports of incipient treason on the 
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part of Agrippina’s friends” (p. 10) with the very best of 
justification in the reviewer’s judgment. “ The actual existence 
of a large number of conspiracies against him (Gaius) is proved 
by the language of all our authorities in a way in which it is 
never proved, in spite of the huge number of prosecutions for 
treason, during the principate of Tiberius” (p. 100). Verily 
Domitian spoke truth when he said that no one believed rulers 
had discovered a conspiracy unless they were killed (Suet., 
Dom., 21). 

But the reviewer does not intend these criticisms of detail to 
depreciate a good and very useful book. 

“Degree” (p. 27) should be “decree”; “had” appears 
for “has” (p. 39) and “on” for “of” (p. 178). And on 
page 175 part of the second note seems to have been transferred 
to the first. 

RoBerT SAMUEL ROGERS, 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


RENATA VON SCHELIHA. Dion, Die Platonische Staatsgriind- 
ung in Sizilien. Leipzig, 1934. Pp. 116. (Das Erbe der 
Alten, IIte Reihe, Heft X XV.) 


This monograph is an attempt to rehabilitate the figure of 
Dion as an heroic warrior and statesman, the one true embodi- 
ment of the Platonic philosopher-king. The author sets herself 
grimly against the critical historiography of the nineteenth 
century, the concern of which with what it called “exakte 
Wahrheit” she says “kann Dion wie jeder grossen Gestalt 
notwendig nicht recht werden.” ‘The tone of her book is given 
in the sentence: “ Allein von Platon dem Staatsgriinder, dem 
leidenschaftlichen Kampfer um die Erneuung von Hellas, 
empfaingt Dions Leben den mythischen Glanz der ihn in die 
Reihe der hellenischen Vorbilder entriickt.” It is the desire of 
the author to restore this “ mythischen Glanz” which she pro- 
ceeds to do by representing Dion as the greatest of Plato’s 
students who alone understood the esoteric meaning of Plato’s 
doctrines, the reconstruction of Syracuse as the ideal state and 
the foundation of a unified Greek Sicily which should transform 
all Hellas into a totalitarian republic. Dion died before the 
work could be completed but Timoleon, according to this ac- 
count, with better luck carried out the Dionian Platonic pro- 
gram so far as Syracuse was concerned. Unfortunately, the 
inner strength of the Greeks was too nearly exhausted to allow 
Timoleon to complete in all its details the plan of Plato. A 
chapter on Tarentum is included because the author supposes 
that the notion of the Tarentine league was suggested to 
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Archytas by Plato and so represents another attempt on Plato’s 
part to realize the true Hellenic aristocratic republic in the West. 

The sources used for the story of Dion are the Platonic 
Epistles (which the author calls “ unantastbare richtige Quelle,” 
but the apparent discrepancies of which she never discusses), 
Plutarch, Diodorus, and Cornelius Nepos. Even the “ letters of 
Archytas ” given by Diogenes Laertius she accepts as genuine. 
There is no critical evaluation of evidence (fables such as that 
of the dagger used to kill Callippus, the vision of Dion, and the 
dream of the Corinthian priests of Demeter and Persephone are 
set down without discussion so that one does not know whether 
the author considers them as historical incidents or only signifi- 
cant as expressing the sentiments of the people among whom 
they arose), and there is no mention of the many historical 
puzzles due to disagreement or silence of the sources. 

One example of the philological acumen of the author will 
suffice. On page 120 she says that the veneration paid Dion by 
the Academy is most clearly expressed by the fact that “some 
philosophers of this circle appropriated for themselves the name 
of Dion.” The evidence for this statement is given as Plutarch’s 
Quaest. Roman. XXX; but that passage merely explains the use 
of the names “ Caius” and “ Caia” in the marriage ceremony 
on the analogy of the schematic use lawyers make of the names 
“Caius,” “Seius,” “ Lucius,” “Titus” (cf. “John Doe,” 
“Richard Roe”), and of the names “ Dion” and “ Theon” 
which philosophers use (i. e., in their examples). This innocent 
remark is thus violently misinterpreted and then used to show 
that still in the second century A.D. philosophers named 
themselves after Dion (page 120, note 5). 

A similar example of the logic and historical insight of this 
work occurs on page 116. After giving 345 B.C. as the end 
of Pythagorean rule in Tarentum, the author says that the city 
thereafter failed in every important crisis because the Pythago- 
rean leadership had given way to democratic government. Since, 
however, Tarentum maintained its power for a hundred years 
thereafter, she explains that the “spirit” of the leadership of 
Archytas continued to function in the city for a century. “ The 
inner strength, however, had perished when the leadership of 
the state passed out of the hands of the philosophers.” 

Evidence for Platonic influence upon the friends of Dion after 
his death or upon Timoleon or upon the statesmanship of 
Archytas is non-existent. For such evidence the author finds a 
substitute, equally valid in her eyes, in the word “ augenschein- 
lich ” (6. g., page 93, note 15). It is unnecessary and would 
be merely wearisome to list further errors in translation, 
interpretation, and logic, all of which richly abound. 


HaroLp CHERNISS. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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Otor Gicon. Untersuchungen zu Heraklit. Leipzig, 1935. 
Pp. viii + 163. 


This study of Heraclitus is announced as an answer to 
Reinhardt’s Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie. In form it is a running commentary upon the 
fragments which the author has sought to make explain one 
another and in which process the chief instrument used is 
analysis of the balanced rhetorical structure, for the author 
apparently feels that Heraclitus intended to make his sentences 
vivid examples of his doctrine of the essential identity of con- 
traries. Since the study is divided into five chapters dealing 
with the principle, cosmology, physiology, the life in this world 
and the next, and theology, the same fragment has sometimes 
to be treated several times according to its different aspects. 

Gigon’s contention that Heraclitus had freed himself from the 
question of the original material substance out of which the 
other substances of the universe had been derived, that for him 
the eternal was not a particular material but a living relation- 
ship, is certainly sound. It is all the more surprising to find 
that he believes Heraclitus to have set up a theory of world-periods 
and to have assumed an ἐκπύρωσις, an interpretation to which he 
is led, I believe, by an exaggeration of the “ parallelism of con- 
struction ” and by the conventional misinterpretation of the 
theory of contraries in Presocratic philosophy. He accepts with- 
out question (p. 112) the statement of Theophrastus according 
to which the psychology of Heraclitus was based upon the inter- 
action of contraries. A knowledge of Heidel’s essay on ἀλλοίωσις 
in Presocratic philosophy would have radically altered Gigon’s 
view of the troublesome notion of contrariety in early philosophy 
and consequently many particular interpretations in this book. 
Ultimately it is the notion that the theory of contraries logically 
requires “das totale Umschlagen der Gegensitzhilften in ein- 
ander ” which causes him to take μέτρα in fragment 30 (and 
hence, too, in fragment 94) as temporal and so to construct the 
curious theory which is outlined in his interpretation of frag- 
ment 31: the change of fire into sea refers to the periodic 
change of all the elemental fire into the first stage of the cosmos, 
while the change of sea to earth, stars, and back again is intra- 
cosmical. The first result of this thesis is the conclusion that 
the fire which Heraclitus identified with the cosmos (“eine 
rein heraklitische Gegensatzkonstruktion” Gigon calls it, p. 
101) has nothing to do with phenomenal! fire, a notion curious 
enough in itself and for which one would expect some evidence 
in the fragments but, further, utterly incompatible with the 
thorough “empiricism ” which Gigon constantly attributes to 
Heraclitus. Moreover, the intracosmical circuit of change Gigon 
has to suppose is at once continuous and periodical. But what 
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can this mean? If the change of water to fire (i.e. the stars) 
and earth and of this fire and earth to water is continuous, 
there must be at the moment of the ἐκπύρωσις some fire, water, 
and earth, all of which at that moment change directly into the 
elemental fire; and yet Gigon’s interpretation of the last sen- 
tence of fragment 31 makes the whole cosmos become sea again 
before the ἐκπύρωσις, a proceeding of which there is neither any 
hint in the fragments nor any reasonable explanation in the 
system. Furthermore, Gigon has to interpret the πρηστήρ as 
ἀναθυμίασις, 8, notion which I think few scholars will accept so 
long as no evidence is adduced for that meaning and against 
Burnet’s well-documented interpretation of it as “a fiery water- 
spout.” Burnet’s interpretation also explains how fire becomes 
water in the phenomenal world, a process necessary even on 
Gigon’s theory although he implies that such a process is 
unthinkable. 

The comparison of fragments 90 and 88 which Gigon believes 
makes the assumption of an ἐκπύρωσις necessary appears to me 
to show the danger of Gigon’s formalistic method, for the oppo- 
sition πῦρ-πάντα is not analogous to ζῶν-τεθνηκός, ἐγρηγορός- 
καθεῦδον, νέον-γηραιόν. If we are to take the terminology of 
Heraclitus as seriously as Gigon does, we must distinguish first 
between the identification of the apparent contrarieties in frag- 
ment 88 and the relation of equivalence in fragment 90 and also 
we must remark the plural, τὰ πάντα, in the latter fragment 
which means not that the whole but that all things individually 
and collectively are equivalent to fire in varying amounts. This 
is just the reason why ζῶν-τεθνηκός etc. can be said to be ταὐτό, 
because they may all be “expressed in terms of fire” just as 
goods may be expressed in terms of gold. This implication in 
the plural, it seems to me, gives the clue to the troublesome 
phrase τὸν αὐτὸν ἁπάντων of fragment 30; all the individual 
phases of this world form a single identical cosmos because they 
can all be reduced to a least common denominator, fire. This 
fragment asserts that it is this cosmos that is fire; I cannot 
believe that it is reconcilable with an ἐκπύρωσις or with world- 
periods of any kind. 

Gigon defends fragment 76 and claims that Heraclitus pre- 
ceded Empedocles in assuming four elemental phases; this he 
thinks fragment 126 proves. But the four “ qualities” of 126 
prove nothing about the number of elements; here Gigon like 
most scholars is led astray by the tacit assumption that on the 
doctrine of “contraries” a single “contrary” may have only 
a single characteristic. Moreover, the chief objection to the 
account of Maximus is not the introduction of “air” but the 
words ζῇ πῦρ τὸν γῆς θάνατον which asserts a cyclical change that 
Aristotle explicitly denies to all Presocratics. (This previously 
unnoticed fact incidentally casts suspicion upon the generally 
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accepted doxographical accounts of a double ἀναθυμίασις in 
Heraclitus. ) 

From fragment 53 Gigon extracts by his “ structural paral- 
lelism ” the notion that Heraclitus believed those who die in 
war become immortal (so τοὺς μὲν θεοὺς ἔδειξε), and he explains 
fragment 62 as meaning that the gods are the souls of those who 
have died nobly which thereafter live as ἐπιχθόνιοι. Proceeding 
from fragment 28, Gigon concludes that Heraclitus believed in 
a punishment by fire for the evil, and he argues that Heraclitus 
envisaged a single God separate from the world of which he is 
the helmsman. All the same Gigon practically admits (p. 146) 
the underlying identification of συνάψιες-πῦρ-θεός ; and an un- 
prejudiced eye must admit that fragment 67 uses θεός and πῦρ 
as equally proper terms for the ordered process which for 
Heraclitus is the universe. Here, too, Gigon’s attempt to escape 
the necessary conclusions of this fragment by a subtle distinction 
between ἀλλοιοῦται and μεταπίπτειν had already been forestalled 
by Heidel’s treatment of these words in the essay referred to 
above. 

Further discussion of details is impossible here, although the 
book contains much that is worthy of discussion. The central 
thesis would establish Heraclitus as an empiricist in revolt 
against the Milesians and under the influence of Xenophanes. 
Many of the exegetical passages deserve the close attention of 
students of early Greek literature as well as of historians of 
philosophy, even though few competent students, I think, will 
admit that the reconstruction of Heraclitus’ system here pro- 
posed is satisfactorily supported by the evidence at our disposal. 


Haroutp CHERNISS. 
THE JoHNs HopkKINs UNIVERSITY. 


WILHELM BREITENBACH. Untersuchungen zur Sprache der 
Euripideischen Lyrik (Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Heft XX). Stuttgart, 1934. 


This book is an expansion of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
(Tiibingen, 1928), suggested and directed by Wilhelm Schmid. 
It is a work of prodigious industry, relying for its results on 
exhaustive collections and classifications of many thousands of 
individual words and phrases, reduced to percentages at every 
stage of the investigation. It thus possesses both the strength 
and the manifest weakness of the minute statistical method when 
applied to problems of style and literary indebtedness. 

Part I (pp. 1-131) contains the most valuable material. In 
it the author seeks (1) to trace the sources of Euripides’ lyric 
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vocabulary in antecedent poetry and prose and (2) to determine 
his relative degree of originality in the number and character 
of his neologisms. This work differs from that of previous 
scholars in this field (Burkhardt, Krausse, Rémheld, Schirlitz, 
etc.) both in greater thoroughness and in its insistence on 
separation of “lyric” and dialogue vocabulary. “Lyric” is 
defined to include anapests, monodies, and κόμμοι, as well as 
choral μέλη. Starting with a card-catalogue of the 30,918 items, 
representing 4362 different words in the cantica of Euripides 
(excluding the Rhesus which he considers spurious) he has 
checked them, in systematic order—simple and compound sub- 
stantives, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, conjunctions—with the vo- 
cabularies of prose, comedy, epic, monody, choral-lyric, and both 
the cantica and dialogue of Aeschylus and Sophocles. When the 
Kuripidean word is used in a new sense, it is listed separately in 
each section. Although many of these latter reappear in Part 
II, which deals with tropes, they are nowhere systematically 
analysed. The author thus misses a valuable opportunity of add- 
ing to our knowledge of the development of the language by 
Kuripides. The summaries and percentages of “ borrowings ” 
in vocabulary are given in tabular form on pages 124 and 125. 
Assignments of words to authors or genres are made on the 
usual principle that the first appearance of a word in a specific 
author or literary type marks that author or type as the “ source ” 
of the word for Euripides. Thus for example Euripides owes 
1,783 words in his cantica, or 40.9%, to antecedent prose; 1,015 
or 23.3% to Homer; 63, or 1.4% to Pindar; 232 or 5.3% to 
Aeschylean tragedy (= cantica + dialogue) ; and 81, or 1.9% 
to Sophoclean tragedy. I am unable to reconcile the last men- 
tioned results with the author’s statement on page 5: “Ich 
werde jedoch nachweisen (i. e., against Krausse, who pointed out 
a close relationship between Aeschylean and Euripidean lan- 
guage) dass die Eur. Sprache sich stark unterscheidet von der 
Aesch. und weit mehr Beriihrungspunkte mit der Soph. hat.” 
The other problem treated in Part I, namely the originality 
of Euripides as shown by his neologisms, is the most valuable 
part of this work. New compounds are particularly studied. It 
is shown that of 217 compound substantives in the cantica, 61, 
or 28.4%, are apparently original with Euripides. They are, 
however, chiefly “einfache Bildungen ohne Prunk und Phan- 
tasie, ... Zusammensetzungen aus Praepositionen und nominalem 
oder verbalem Bestandteil, . . . niichterne Ableitungen . . . zum 
Zweck der Abstraktbildung.” The compound adjectives, which 
are examined in fullest detail, contain out of a total of 1,028, 
432 or 42.1% new creations by Euripides. Proportionally to 
the amount of text preserved, the numerical relation of Euri- 
pides to Pindar, Bacchylides, Aeschylean cantica and Sophoclean 
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cantica is in this matter as 1 is to 1.2, 2.2, 2.1, and 1.2 respec- 
tively. A study’ of the elements of these compounds shows, 
however, that Euripides is far less daring and original than 
either Pindar, Bacchylides or Aeschylus. The result is that 
Kuripides is much smoother and more understandable than these 
writers. Consequently 223 of these new compound adjectives, or 
51.6%, are found repeated in later authors, against a much 
smaller percentage of those in the others. The author observes 
independently of Schirlitz, who came to the same result, that 
the plays with the fewer number of neologisms belong to the 
earlier or middle period of Euripides’ career. 

Part II (pp. 132-213) which classifies Euripidean tropes, is 
as the author states, based on previous work by Pecz and Magde- 
burg. Similes, metaphors, personifications, examples of synec- 
doche, metonymy, enallage, periphrasis, polar expression, etc., 
are most conveniently and completely assembled and classified. 
The author finds little that is striking or original with Euripides. 

Part III (pp. 214-238) deals with rhetorical figures—anadi- 
plosis, paregmenon, figura etymologica, antithesis, etc. In this 
section the author acknowledges full use of an unpublished 
Leipsic dissertation (1919) by Nestor Uhlmann, “ Die Klang- 
mittel des Euripides.” The conclusion is that in the skilful use 
of these rhetorical devices, Euripides most shows his greatness 
as a stylist. 

Part IV (pp. 239-267) contains a brief sketch of the word- 
order in the Euripidean cantica, covering chiefly hyperbaton, 
chiasmus, and position of conjunctions and interrogative and 
relative pronouns. 

Part V (pp. 268-288) lists 224 reminiscences of Homer, in- 
cluding epithets, similar turns of phrase, and other less definable 
elements. 

On the whole this work is a valuable contribution to the 
Statistik of style. In the author’s striving after completeness 
and exactness, the really important facts are sometimes buried in 
a mass of incidental figures. It does, however, give us in the 
most complete form yet attained the essential material for indi- 
vidual word study of the lyric passages of Euripides. Its use- 
fulness would be greatly enhanced by the addition of an index 
verborum, but that would more than double the present size of 
the book. 


WARREN E. BLAKE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


1The table of percentages of original first-elements in compounds 
(p. 69) is marred by a careless error in statistical method. The 
percentages for the complete works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides are gained by averaging the percentages for cantica and dialogue 
respectively. This is of course mathematically impossible. 
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LomBarpo. Cimone: Ricostruzione della Biografia 
e Discussioni Storiografiche. (Pubblicazioni della Scuola 
di Filologia Classica della R. Universita di Roma, Serie 
Prima, III, 1-4.) Roma, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 
1934. Pp. 174. 


A critical biography of Cimon eventually resolves itself into 
an appraisal of the sources for his life. About the chief events 
of his career there is for the most part general agreement, 
although, to be sure, many details are still uncertain and the 
chronology of the period furnishes an ever-recurring occasion 
for speculation. For the consideration of these disputed ques- 
tions it is therefore essential to examine the variant statements 
of ancient writers. So too, no estimate of the importance of 
Cimon in history can be made without a prior investigation 
into the bias and emphasis of such historians as Thucydides, 
Ephorus, and Theopompus. 

Miss Lombardo’s life of Cimon, therefore, can be regarded 
from two angles, first, as a presentation of the known facts of 
Cimon’s life, and then as an analysis of the impression which 
Cimon made upon later generations. It is obvious that novelty 
is difficult in the strictly historical sections of the biography, 
except as it derives from a new interpretation, or a new evalua- 
tion, of the sources. Thus we can dismiss this aspect of the 
monograph with the comment that Miss Lombardo’s main inter- 
est was apparently centered in the historiographical phases of 
her problem. 

For this reason the kernel of her thesis is to be sought in the 
appendix entitled “1a figura di Cimone nella storiografia e nella 
biografia classica.” After discussing various scattered con- 
temporary references to Cimon, Miss Lombardo considers 
Cimon’s place in the history of the Pentecontaetia from 
Thucydides to Ephorus. The lack of interest in Cimon’s career 
shown by writers of this period is explained partly as the result 
of the failure of his policies, and partly by an indifference to his 
achievements. Thus, if one regards Cimon as the last great 
aristocrat, his inability to hold in check the democratic leaders 
alienated from him the sympathy of aristocrats. Regarded as a 
staunch believer in an entente between Athens and Sparta, 
Cimon ceased to be a figure of significance as the failure of his 
policy became increasingly evident. Nor were his accomplish- 
ments against the Persians more fortunate, for Salamis had a 
greater appeal to the imagination of later generations than the 
less spectacular exploits of the next twenty years. Hence the 
reputation of Themistocles outshone that of Cimon. Further- 
more, since Thucydides in depicting the Pentecontaetia as a 
prelude to the Peloponnesian War, not as a sequel to the Persian 
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invasions, set a precedent for later historians, Cimon’s real 
services were obscured. 

Miss Lombardo next discusses Cimon’s place in the writings 
of Ephorus. Her conclusions are largely negative. To Ephorus 
Cimon was no hero, as may be seen from the indifference with 
which he narrates important events in Cimon’s life, or from the 
silence with which they are passed over. Yet certain elements 
in the biographical tradition favorable to Cimon seem to point 
to a source close to Isocrates. This brings Miss Lombardo to 
Theopompus; but before she can determine the extent of his 
influence upon the traditional portrait of Cimon, she must 
re-examine the problem of Plutarch’s sources and the construc- 
tion of his life of Cimon. In her analysis of Plutarch’s Cimon, 
with which she compares that of Cornelius Nepos, Miss Lom- 
bardo follows Uxkull von Gylleband, although she is at variance 
with him on many points, in his attempt to establish a central 
nucleus for the biography. After disentangling this nucleus 
from its variegated accretions, she then appraises its bias and 
concludes that its original form was a brief sketch of Cimon’s 
life and character which formed a part of Theopompus’ famous 
treatise on demagogues in the tenth book of his Philippica. In 
her opinion, the private and public life of Cimon, his attitude 
toward Sparta, and his aristocratic sentiments made him a sym- 
pathetic figure to Theopompus alone of fourth-century writers. 

Although there is a familiar ring to many of these generaliza- 
tions, Miss Lombardo has done much to clarify our views of 
Cimon’s place in Greek historiography. She has also formulated 
with greater precision criteria by which to estimate the value of 
the diverse elements in Plutarch’s biography. 


ALLEN B. Wssvt. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


 Recensuit, Prolegomenis Commentario 
Appendice Instruxit H. I. Rose. Lugduni Batavorum apud 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1934. Pp. xxxi + 217. 


The author of A Handbook of Greek Mythology quite naturally 
becomes the editor of the Hygini Fabulae, for this material 
which passes under the name of Hyginus constitutes one of the 
principal deposits of the Greek mythographical tradition. It 
was time, too, for a new edition of the Fabulae. The latest 
previous edition was that of Maurice Schmidt (1872), out of 
print and scarce. Besides, Schmidt had changed the established 
order of the Fabulae in accordance with principles that have not 
stood the test of time. 
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The editio princeps of the Fabulae by Micyllus was based on 
a single manuscript, Codex Freisingensis. This manuscript 
afterwards disappeared, though some fragments were found in 
1870 and are now in Munich. New readings from these frag- 
ments were published by George D. Kellogg in A. J. P., XX, pp. 
406-411. While the manuscript evidence is limited there are 
various side lights on the text. Carl Robert recognized that the 
Scholia Strozziana to Germanicus are often borrowings from 
Hyginus but from a better manuscript than that which Micyllus 
used for the editio princeps. Besides, there is evidence of a 
different recension. I refer to the palimpsest fragments from 
the Vatican Library, published by Niebuhr in 1820. These 
fragments give in briefer form Fab. 67 in part, and 68-71 entire. 
In his new edition Rose has appended the briefer versions of 
68-71 to the text of the editio princeps. In addition he gives a 
third form of 68 (the story of Polynices), detaching it from the 
place where it stood in the editio princeps as an appendix to 71. 
Consequently this story of Polynices appears in three recensions. 

In the Appendix Rose has printed the Excerpts from Hyginus 
which were made by a grammarian who dates himself in the 
year 20% A. Ὁ. and who professes to give a Greek version of 
“The Genealogy of Hyginus, known by all.” Of the brief ex- 
tract which is extant in the form given by Dositheus, the first 
part has no parallel with anything that we have under the name 
of Hyginus; whereas four Fabulae are given at the end, which 
are manifestly versions of Hyginus. At the beginning of the 
third Christian century, then, this Genealogy of Hyginus, while 
it contained much other material, did contain Fabulae. At the 
present time, the genealogical part of this work is represented 
by the much abbreviated genealogies that are prefixed to the 
Fabulae in the editio princeps. The title Fabulae cannot be 
traced further back than the editio princeps, and may have 
originated with Micyllus. 

The Fables of Hyginus, then, current in various recensions, 
and subject to interpolation, as a school book, are not, Rose 
agrees, the work in its original form. The original which is 
postulated was subject to the opposite processes of abbreviation 
and interpolation. So the work has come down to us with infil- 
tration of elements that are not Greek but Latin. Rose attributes 
some of this Latin element to the postulated primary form of 
the Hyginus book, but not all of it. There is, for example, a 
series of Fabulae, 258-261, copied from the Servius commentary 
to Vergil. 

The prime interest that attaches to the Fabulae of Hyginus is 
in the Greek source which is assumed to underlie the earlier 
form of the Latin work. This postulated Greek source like the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodorus ignores everything Roman. It is this 
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hypothesis that gives point to the dictum of Wilamowitz: “ alles 
roemische ist interpolation in Hygin.” This Greek source, as 
Rose estimates it, is based for the most part only indirectly on 
poetical sources. Use of some epic poems and perhaps of trage- 
dies may be granted. But in general, this Greek source belonged 
to the order of grammarians and mythographers, who had begun 
the business of digesting and of noting variants. Rose often 
makes this Greek background show through by rendering into 
Greek some obscure or corrupt Latin expression that has arisen 
because the translator understood imperfectly. 

In the commentary the predominant interest is not textual 
but mythological. The work has been capably done. Occasionally 
Hyginus gets less than his due, in view of the frequency with 
which he has preserved bits of forgotten lore. For example, the 
note to Fab. 241 concerning the reason why Theseus slew Antiope 
needs to be completed by reference to the article in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie, I, 2499, where a convincing com- 
bination is made of a passage in Plutarch’s Theseus with this 
bare reference in Hyginus. 

The book is attractive in appearance and typographical errors 
are few. It should be said in conclusion that C. Julius Hyginus, 
whom Suetonius mentions as the freedman of Augustus and the 
follower of Alexander Polyhistor, is not, in the editor’s judg- 
ment, either directly or indirectly the author of the Fabulae. 


Epwarp FitcH. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


F. H. ANpERsoN. The Argument of Plato. London, Toronto, 
and Vancouver, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1934. Pp. vii 
+ 216. 8°. $2.00. 


This volume belongs to the field of edification rather than to 
that of historical research. Yet it is an ingenious reconstruction 
of a Platonic philosophy, presented frequently in translation 
(Jowett’s), sometimes in paraphrase. There is very little in this 
reconstruction to which one could properly object and indeed 
there is much in it which will prove useful to students who for 
one reason or another cannot read Plato himself. It was perhaps 
inevitable that in undergoing this operation much of Plato’s 
humour should have evaporated, leaving the Dialogues some- 
what dessicated as a result. But readers who would have looked 
for the purely philosophical in Plato will not take this amiss. 


GEORGE BOoAs. 


THE JoHNsS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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The Essence of Plotinus. Extracts from the Six Enneads and 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, based on the translation of 
Stephen Mackenna. Compiled by Grace H. Turnbull. Ox- 
ford, The University Press, 1934. Pp. xx - 303. $2.50. 


This volume, so modestly announced, is much more than its 
title page would indicate. It contains, as Miss Turnbull’s own 
contribution, a brief outline of Plotinus’ metaphysics, elaborate 
footnotes with references to parallel passages in ancient and 
modern literature, an appendix containing material for an intro- 
duction to the study of Plotinus’ sources and his influence, a 
useful bibliography, and a remarkably full subject index. Mac- 
kenna’s translation has been revised wherever revision was neces- 
sary and, though the Hnneads have been reprinted only in short 
extracts, marginal references indicate their limits. The volume 
should prove a valuable introduction to the study of Neo- 
platonism. It should, however, be noted that only those passages 
“of the most mystical and ethical appeal” have been retained, so 
that much which is characteristic of Plotinus, such as the theory 
of evil and his treatment of the categories of Aristotle, is miss- 
ing. But Miss Turnbull has not intended to produce a work for 
the technical student of philosophy and may no doubt be par- 
doned such omissions. 


GEORGE Boas. 
THE JoHNS HoPpKins UNIVERSITY. 


Galeni in Platonis Timaeum Commentarii Fragmenta. Collegit 
disposuit explicavit HzeNricus ΟΥΤΟ ScHROEDER. Appen- 
dicem Arabicam addidit Pautus Kautz. [Corpus Medi- 
corum Graecorum, Supplementum I.] Leipsic and Berlin, 
Teubner, 1934. Pp. xxviii + 112. 


Judging by the scattered remains of Galen’s commentary on 
the Timaeus the interpretation of that important and difficult 
work of Plato’s would not have been appreciably advanced if the 
entire exposition had been preserved. After a careful reading I 
fail to note a single point on which Galen throws needed light. 
Unless others fare better the gain for the understanding of Plato 
may be set down as nil. But this does not, of course, mean that 
the work of Dr. Schroeder has borne no fruit; for, as in all the 
commentaries of Galen, we are primarily concerned with Galen 
himself and his method. The almost complete loss of earlier 
commentators on the great medical classics enhances the im- 
portance for us of Galen’s treatises, which thus serve instar 
omnium. His method, like the method of the commentators on 
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Aristotle, is essentially that of the paraphraser; but, unlike the 
best among them, he rarely goes beyond the text to supply his- 
torically important information regarding the sources and 
predecessors of his author or regarding later developments of 
his ideas. 

Dr. Schroeder had first treated his subject in his dissertation 
of 1931, which he now presents improved and enlarged. He has 
been able to increase the number and to improve the text of the 
fragments as previously published by Daremberg, and in his 
preface he collects the evidence from the extant works of Galen 
for his intention to write a commentary on the Timaeus as well 
as for the fact that he had carried out his intention. He has, 
moreover, added to the list of later writers who knew and used 
the commentary. All this is excellently done; and it is hardly 
necessary to add that the work of editing the fragments is done 
with the exemplary care which characterizes all parts of the 
Corpus. 

In addition to the preface and the text of the fragments there 
are elaborate critical and explanatory notes, in which I have 
found much of value, and an appendix (I) showing that sup- 
posed fragments of Galen’s commentary published in a Latin 
version of Galen (Venice in 1562) are spurious, compounded by 
Rosarius from various sources, chiefly from Cicero’s translation 
of the Timaeus and from his treatise De Natura Deorum. Ap- 
pendix II, by Paul Kahle, gives Maimonides’ preface to the 
Hippocratic Tame and excerpts in Arabic and in German 
translation. Finally, there are a list of proper names and an 
index verborum to the Greek text. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Galeni in Hippocratis Epidemiarum Libros I et II ediderunt 
Ernst WENKEBACH, FRANZ Prarr. [Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, V, 10, 1.] Leipsic and Berlin, Teubner, 1934. 
Pp. xxxiv - 410. M. 30. 


This is the first instalment of an edition of all that remains 
of the commentaries of Galen on the Epidemiae of Hippocrates. 
EK. Wenkebach gives us the Greek text of the three commentaries 
on Book I, and F. Pfaff presents a German version of Hunain’s 
Arabic translation of the commentaries on Hpidemiae, Bk. II. 
The latter include all the six parts excepting the fifth, of which 
Hunain could find no Greek MS. To these are added the frag- 
ments of the commentaries on Bk. II preserved in the original 
Greek, collected by K. Deichgriber. The Arabic text is not to 
be published at present because of the financial difficulties con- 
fronting all publications, but it is hoped that this defect may be 
remedied when circumstances permit. 
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I am not competent to pass judgment on the work of Dr. 
Pfaff ; but it seems to have been done with the utmost thorough- 
ness. Wenkebach’s Greek text I have examined and carefully 
compared with that of Kiihn, and I am certain that we owe him 
sincere gratitude for a vast improvement. The editor’s pre- 
viously published studies had made it clear that all the extant 
MSS are derived from one, now lost, of rather late date. The 
text which one is able to construct on their authority is not of 
the best in any case, for at many points one is left in serious 
doubt; but Dr. Pfafi’s reports of the readings of the Arabic 
versions have been of the greatest value in a large number of 
passages. The result is thus not only a great improvement on 
previous texts but in general the best one can now expect. 

An index verborum, to include the parts preserved only in 
Arabic, is planned in connection with C. M. G., V, 10, 2. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1936 a 
limited number of small grants in aid of research in the humani- 
ties. The normal maximum of the grants is $300. Applicants 
must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, and must be actually 
in need of the desired assistance and unable to secure it from 
other sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other 
than living expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photo- 
stats, secretarial assistance, etc., in connection with projects of 
research actually under way. 

Information respecting grants, as well as application blanks, 
may be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, Ὁ. C. All applications must 
be filed by January 15, 1936, and awards will be announced in 
April. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(It is impossibe to review all books submitted to the JournaL, but every item of 
interest is listed under Books ReEcEIveD. Contributions sent for review or notice are 
not returnable.) 


Bell (H. Idris) and Skeat (T. C.). Fragments of an Unknown Gospel 
and other Early Christian Papyri. London, Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1935. Pp. x + 63 and 5 plates. 4 sh. 

Broadus (E. K.). Polonius. (Reprinted from the University of 
Toronto Quarterly, Vol. IV [1935], pp. 337-355.) 

Bulletin de l’Association Guillaume Budé. Avril, 1955. Pp. θά. 
Paris, Jean Malye. 8°. 

Bulletin de l'Institut National Genevois. Vol. L, 1934. Pp. 241. 
Genéve, Villard 4 Rabot. 

Goodenough (Erwin R.). By Light, Light. The Mystic Gospel of 
Hellenistic Judaism. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. 
xv + 436. $5. 

Haussleiter (Johannes). Der Vegetarismus in der Antike. Berlin, 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1935. Pp. viili+ 427. (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten, Vol. XXIV.) 

Journal (The) of Education. April 1, 1935 (pp. 189-240). London, 
William Rice. 4°. 

Llubera (Ignacio Gonzdlez). Caplas de Yocef. A Medieval Spanish 
Poem in Hebrew Characters, edited with Introduction and Notes. 
Cambridge, The University Press, and New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. xxxi-+ 50 and one plate. $2.75. 

McEwan (Calvin W.). The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xii+ 34. $1. (The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 13.) 

Mortillaro (Alba). Elementi Storici, mitologici e retorici nel de bello 
gothico di Claudiano. Trapani, Stabilimento Tipographico “La Vit- 
toria,” 1935. Pp. 52. 

Revue de ]’Université de Bruxelles. Vol. XL, 1934-1935, no. 2. Pp. 
107-262. Bruxelles, Secretariat de la Revue de V’Université. 

Revue des Etudes Anciennes. Vol. XXXVII, no. 1. Janvier-Mars, 
1935. Pp. 1-144. Paris, H. de Boccard. 

Revue des Etudes Homériques. Vol. III, 1933. Pp. 112. Paris, 
Librairie Guillaume Budé. 

Rivista de Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Nuova Serie, Vol. XIII, 
no. 1. Marzo, 1935. Pp. 1-144. Torino, Casa Editrice G. Chiantore. 

Sanders (Henry A.). A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles 
of Paul. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 127. 
$3. 

Speculum. A Journal of Mediaeval Studies. Vol. X, no. 2. April, 
1935. Pp. 125-232. Cambridge, Mass., The Mediaeval Academy of 
America. 

Woodhouse (A. 5. P.). Puritanism and Liberty. (Reprinted from 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. IV [1935], pp. 395-404.) 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With this number Professor Meritt relinquishes the editorship of the 
JOURNAL, which will be henceforth under the direction of Professor 
Tenney Frank of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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